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he best and worst movies of 1951 
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There's a 
service career 
tor women... 


E>) 


FOR COMMISSIONED RANKS 


FIGHTER CONTROL OPERATORS 
COMMUNICATIONS OPERATORS + CLERKS Tt en wt re accepted into the R.C.A receive 
MEDICAL ASSISTANTS * RADAR TECHNICIANS yme pay, rank and trade groupings as tor airm 
ARMAMENT TECHNICIANS + METEOROLOGICAL To quality, you must t ng be between |8 and 29 
OBSERVERS + SUPPLY TECHNICIANS + DENTAL ind have Grads education or the equivalent. 
ASSISTANTS +» SAFETY EQUIPMENT TECHNICIANS 


For complete details on the above-listed categories and other R.C.A.F. trades now 
open to women...see the Career Counsellor at your nearest R.C.A.F. Recruiting Unit 
— or write to: Director of Personnel Manning, R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. 


SERVE IN DEFENCE OF FREEDOM WITH THE 


yal Canadian Air Force 
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For Book-Lovers with Children and/or Grandchildren 
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By A. A. MILNE... Illustrated by ERNEST H. SHEPARD 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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who join the Club now and buy as few as four books a year 
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EDITORIAL 


Religious Censorship and the CBC 


VISITING ecclesiastic from first-century 


lel 


isalem or sixteenth-century Madrid or 


seventeenth-century Salem would have 


f { much that was familiar and _ reassur 
ing had he been able to drop in on the pre 
Christmas sittings of the Canadian House of 


Commons He would have learned that the 
incient struggle to root out heresy still goes on, 
ts methods modified but its essential spirit 

1d iyed by the well-meaning blunders of the 


Crucifixion, the Inquisition and the Protestant 
wit h burnings 

Such a visitor would have heard that a group 
of psychologists and scientists including Bertrand 
Russell, Brock Chisholm, Anna Freud and Fred 
Hoyle have been nducting a series of talks 
over the CBC; that in some respects the views 
they advanced were interpreted by some people 
to be in conflict with the teachings of some of 
our largest religious groups, both Catholic and 
Protestant; and that, this being so, some mem 
bers of the Commons Committee on Radio 


vanted to know why they had been allowed to 


their views at all 

Fortunately for those who lean to the twen 
tieth-century belief that the fighting of heresy 

not a simple physical act like stabbing a 
iragon, destroying a book or cutting a micro 
phone, nothing much came of the parliamentary 
enquiry. Davidson Dunton, the chairman of the 
CBC, did not use these precise terms but his 
lefense of the CBC boiled down to two simple 
questions, neither of which has ever been 


Who can 


lefine heresy t the satisfaction of all major 


answered adequately by anyone 


groups in a society that believes in freedom of 
thought? Who can set forth rules for suppressing 
heresy once it has been defined ? 

There is some comfort in the reflection that 


parhament saw the dangers into 


heading. There is less comfort in studying the 
pressure which certain religious leaders and their 


bear both on the CBC 


and on parliament in an effort, not merely to 


ay affiliates brought t 


criticize, refute or dispute views which differed 
from their own, but to silence those differing 
Views The director of the Catholic Action 
Committee, Montreal diocese, wrote the general 
manager of the CBC ‘The Catholic Action 
Committee would be very grateful 1f you would 
stop these broadcasts or at least, if this is not 
possible, have the scripts checked by some 
respohsible person in order that views contrary 


to our Catholic views will not be discussed.’ 
The president of the General Federation of the 
Leagues of the Sacred Heart urged that Ber 
trand Russell be taken off the air. The Cath 
lic Women’s. League demanded parliamentary 
action. The United Church Observer, which did 


not advocate muzzling the offending speakers 
suggested that they should have been required 
to say what they had to say in an open forum, 
with spokesmen for the churches standing by 
Maclean’s 
considers this proposal at the best impractical 
We doubt that even 
the most unreasonable supporter of Lord Rus 


to ‘‘answer’’ them point by point. 
and at the worst unfair. 


sell or Dr. Hoyle would claim for his man the 
right to interrupt every orthodox sermon heard 
over the CBC or follow it with an immediate 
postscript. 

To discuss at length the material which was 
the subject of these representations would take 
all the space in this and several succeeding issues. 
To us, and, we believe, to most people who prefer 
to do their own thinking, the issue was not what 
was said but whether it should have been 
permitted to be said over a publicly owned radio 
chain whose non-partisan nature is supposed to 
So far 
as we have been able to learn not even the most 
violent critics of the CBC denied that the 
network gives the various churches a good deal 


include the field cf theological dogma. 


of air time in which to state their doctrines. If 
it were a question of the traditional faiths being 
crowded off the air to make way for speakers 
inimical to them, that would be another matter. 
But the CBC devotes m« 


hours a year to religious broadcasts: only a small 


re than twelve hundred 


fraction of this time was consumed by the 
broadcasts which have been under attack. 
To wilfully or capriciously shake another 
man’s faith without offering him a better faith in 
return is one of the most vicious and wasteful 
acts a human being can commit.- But to seek 
the final 


illance of faith and reason is a high 
and noble purpose; and the man who seeks that 
alliance is not an enemy to faith 

During the recent controversy a young theo- 


logical student at Wycliffe College, Toronto, 
named J. Grant Morden. wrote a letter to his 
student newspapet! He said in part: 

“As a student whose life aim is to preach 
Christ as God crucified and alive again, | 
welcome equal opportunity for all to state their 
views. If I am campaigning for a false position 
let Lord Russell or whoever can bring my 


position crashing to the ground 


“IT ask the CBC to take my tax money and 
that of Lord Russell's followers and let both sides 


If God is Truth and the Author 
of Reason, can a mere man overthrow Him? Let 


have their say 


not Christians hide behind artificial barriers but 
stand in the market place and declare Christ.”’ 

We commend these remarks as an example 
of the clarity of mind and courage of heart which 
alone can do for all men of all faiths what 
censorship can never do. 
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The subscription price of MACLEAN'S goes up on March 1, 1952 — the newsstand price has already 


advanced to 15 cents. But YOU can still enter your subscription at today's low price if you order now! 
By doing so, you and your family can enjoy MACLEAN'’S for years to come at a considerable saving 
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NE ANTISEPTIC 


Eva Peron: Women everywhere should work to save humanity. 


NEEDED: A WOMAN'S WORLD 


once that 
or met Senora 
\bout 
three years ago she planned a visit 
i which 


ite to the 


never see! 


\rgentine 


to England but, for reasons 


must have seemed adequ 


powers that be, there was no invi- 


tation for her to stay at Buckingham 


lady 
what I know of them 


Palace so the stayed iway 
Elizabeth 


ind Margaret must have been disap- 


From 


pointed, at any rate Margaret 


If Senora Peron in her younger 


days TOOK i broad-minded View of 


life, that would seem a matter for her 
husband and the people of the \rgen- 
tine. However, she did not come to 


Kngland and we shall have to leave 
it at that 


But not very long ago this interest- 


ing woman said something which 
stirred my imagination and_ set 
my thoughts manoeuvring in. all 
directions I read her words on a 


morning while going over the 


foggy 
lewspape rs it hed 
news in general sO dark ind tore- 
hboding was the future, that I almost 
felt like 
isked on the phone to come to a 


“No, no 


reading the newspapers, so I’m 


a friend of mine who, when 
luncheon said I have been 
just 
going to stay in bed and wait peace- 
fully for the end 


h if were 


that were so pregnant with meaning? 


these words of Eva’s 


who has spent some years 
political life must inevitably pon 


juestion from time to time 


Because of recurring wars there are 


more women than men in. nearly 


every country.-If they combined for 
political purposes they could domi- 
nate any election and even form an 
all-woman government. They could 
farther than that 


Since they are the creators of life they 


indeed go much 
could bring the human race to an 
end if they refused to bear children 
Theirs is the power, if not the glory 

It is indeed a strange commentary 


on the human race that women 
through the ages have preferred 
indirect to direct power. One can 


why that was so in the 


primitive era of civilization because 


understand 


the brute strength of a man is greater 
\ mere tap 
skull by a 
dweller’s club and she stopped nag- 


than that of a woman 


on the female cave 


ging. The cynic might wonder why 
they were called the dark 
we shall not enter into that. 


ages, but 


Yet, as mankind advanced in learn- 
ing, with 
means of mass slaughter which did 


and science developing 


away with hand - to - hand combat, 


women could really have become 


warriors if they chose. But, to use 


Communism, 
They still 
mission in life is to 
the 
race and to leave the management or 


the jargon of women 
deviationists. 
their 


marry and 


are not 
believe 
perpetuate human 
mismanagement of the world to men 

Their sex did not, however, suffer 
from lack of inspiration from women 
who would not accept the discrimina- 
established order. Look 
great Elizabeth of England 

‘I have the 
the heart of a 


tion of the 
it the 
who declared in public 


body ot 


i woman but 
When 


throne England was weak, leaderless 


she ascended the 


ind discouraged. The only question 


was whether its throat would be cut 
by France 


Continued on page 31 
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BACKSTAGE AT OTTAWA 


Quebec Liberals See A Silver Lining 


By BLAIR FRASER, Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


HERE’S BEEN a change of 

political weather in Quebec. 

Whatever effect it may have 
on the election results there it has 
certainly made a big difference in 
Liberal morale. 

A few months ago many Ottawa 
Liberals frankly admitted they had 
no more hope of ousting Premier 
Maurice Duplessis than they had, 
last November, of beating Premier 
Leslie Frost in Ontario. Today these 
same Liberals are full of fight. Few 
go so far as to boast that they can 
actually turn Duplessis out in 1952, 
but they’re resolved that if they fail 
it shall not be for lack of trying. 

“I’m expecting the same situation 
we had in 1935, only in reverse,”’ said 
one Liberal MP. In 1935 the Union 
Nationale, led by Duplessis, came 
within a few seats of upsetting a 
Liberal regime which had been in 
power without interruption 
1900. The Liberal Premier, L. A. 
Taschereau, was able to hang on 


since 


for one more year, but the potent 
Union Nationale opposition exposed 
so many scandals in the government 
that Taschereau resigned, his suc- 
cessor called .an election, and the 
Liberals were utterly routed. 

But in 1935 the storm warnings 
were unmistakable. There had been 
open rebellion in the ranks of the 
Taschereau Liberals A group of 
younger men, fed up with the com- 
placency and corruption of the Old 
Guard, had broken with the Liberal 
Party and formed a coalition with 
the Duplessis Conservatives the 
coalition that gave the Union Na- 
tionale its name. Duplessis lost no 
time in getting rid of the leaders of 
this rebel Liberal group, but it was 
their help that gave him his start. 


This time there has been no com- 
parable split. Superficially, at least, 
the Duplessis political machine is not 
only intact, but more powerful than 
ever. When the autumn session of 
parliament 
seemed to doubt that Duplessis was 
still unbeatable. What changed their 


minds so quickly? 


opened, few Liberals 


* * 


( NE early straw in the wind was 

a municipal election in Premier 
Duplessis’ home town, Three Rivers. 

Last winter the Duplessis Bridge 
killing 
four people. Duplessis instantly cried 
Mayor 


Three Rivers, publicly ridiculed this 


in Three Rivers collapsed, 


“sabotage.’ Mongrain, of 
explanation and Duplessis was furi- 
ous. He instructed the local Union 
Nationale machine to see to it that 
the impertinent Mongrain be crushed 
beyond recognition or resurrection at 
the civic election in the fall 

The machine obeyed orders, but 
Mayor Mongrain won 

Liberals as well as the 
Nationale were astounded. It had 


Union 


never occurred to them that Duples 
sis couldn’t wreak his will in his own 
city. Mongrain was a plucky fellow, 
but, they agreed, a dead duck 
politically. 

Never were prophets so delighted 
to be proved wrong. The Mongrain 
victory, unnoticed elsewhere, spread 
an electrifying shock of triumph and 
of hope through the ranks of Quebec 
Liberals. 
It wasn’t impossible after all 

Not long after the Three Rivers 
election came a Quebec Gallup poll 


Duplessis had been licked! 


To the astonishment and the elaticn 
of the 
strengths 


Liberals, it showed party 


Continued on page 4; 


A reported swing from Duplessis thrills Lapalme's Liberals. 
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The man who said: 
“My 
lifetime!” 


capital will last 


hard to say No one knows how long 


HOPE SO but it’s 
4 is life. 


power, only to find he’s outlived his capital. Life expectaney is “Hee 


Many a man like vourself has retired or lost his earning 


an intangible you alone can't plan for. But tens of thousands of 
men who have planned their futures with confidence in Canada 


Life know that their capital will last a lifetime 


will take for vou, 
place ol 
insurance as your first investment consideration. Not only will 


you accumulate capital for vour declining vears but at the ~utnie 


Phat’s a calculated risk that Canada Life 


It's one of many reasons why nothing takes the 


time vou Il be providing protection for your family when nee ded, 
Your Canada Life re presentative will be glad to offer you advice 
about an insurance program to fit your needs. Why not give him 


a call tomor row, 
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“Dress-up” old ceiling fixtures with 
these smart new 


LUMI-BOWL LAMPS 
At last... something really different in decorative lighting ...an entirely le 
new kind of lamp bulb. These new G-E Lumi-bow!l lamps “dress-up” both | 
old ceiling fixtures and new give a redecorated look to living room dining p 
room bedrooms and halls Fixtures look smarte - room and furnishings ? 
take on fresh charm fe 
a 
Lumi-bow!] lamps direct most of the light upwards on to the ceiling, 
have an ivorv-enamelled howl that 
sottens and mellows the downward 
Fz HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 
light Light is directed upward through e 
ide f f th Ib 
See vour G-E dealer today and / —" e frosted portion of the bu ’ 3 
buv these different lamp bulbs for every word light 
Ce iling fixture in place of the bare bulbs \ Unshaded spot here adds attrac- ( 
tive sporkle to the bulb and to e 
vou ve been using room 
I 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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MACLEAN’S 


THE WARRIOR 

WHO FIGHTS 
FROM 

PARADISE 


! In a fevered Orient the shadow of Mahomet 
dorkens again. The man from Mecca 
, loved women, war and Allah and launched 
a faith that claims half a billion people 


By McKENZIE PORTER 


CCORDING to the Koran, Paradise is graced by a Garden 
of Delight in which every Muslim martyr is cherished 
by seventy deep-bosomed houris who recline on cool 

green mats beneath dates and pomegranates and refresh their 
lords with draughts from a brimming river of wine 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that the Prophet Mahomet, a 

lover of women above all other elixirs, will satisfy the antici- 
pation of some Muslim sects by returning now, after thirteen 
centuries, to the bleaker felicities of this troubled earth. 

Yet if he did he could choose no more propitious moment 
for stimulating Islam, the fanatics faith he founded, to a new 
apex of power 

Today four hundred and fifty million Sons of the Prophet 
are raising their scimitars in revolt against their colonial 
condition. In the past three years there have been a dozen 
issassinations of Muslim leaders. The victims had all shown 
too much friendship for the Infidel. a term used by Muslim 
extremists to define as enemy all who reject their creed. Among 
the most notable slain were King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan 


r ind prime ministers Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan, Ali Razmara 
of Iran and Fahmy Nokrashy of Egypt 

Disputes over Iranian oil fields, air bases in Iraq, occupation 

of the Suez Canal and the future of French Morocco have been 


in the headlines for months. Each case can be attributed at 
least in part to the imperialistic inspiration of Mahomet. The 
simultaneous nature of many Muslim pressures suggests a 
Pan-Islamic plot to undermine the prestige, financial holdings 
ind strategic interests of Occidental powers in the Orient 

\ peculiar cynicism glitters in Muslim policy. The glutton- 
ous and licentious King Farouk of Egypt, for example, who has 
everything to lose from Marxist economy, tolerates demonstra- 
tions against the British by Communist agitators. The Syrian 
Army, which owes its national freedom to the defeat by the 
British of Rommel’s Afrika Korps, is now being trained by 
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BLOODY INSPI 


Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha, Premier 
in 1948. 


of 


King Abdullah 


by 


Egypt 


bullets 


killed by a 


in 


student 


of Trans-Jordan, 


a mosque 


last 


July 


felled 
20. 


Premier Liaquat 


shot dead 


General Ali 
assassinated 


last 


Razmaroa 


in 


Ali 


Khan 


October at 


a 


mosque 


of Pakistan, 
Rawalpindi 


Premier 


last 


of 


lran, 
March. 


British soldiers search Egyptians for arms in the 
Suez Canal area, latest trouble spot in the East. 


Nazi officers who escaped from the Nile Delta POW 
camps during Worla War II. White Muslims from 
Communist Yugoslavia, Albania and Rumania are 
aiding Arab forces still in conflict with the fledgling 
Jewish state of Israel, which is not without its 
Muscovite disciples. Last year Saleh Harb Pasha, 
former Egyptian Defense Minister, told John Roy 
Carlson, author of Cairo to Damascus: ‘‘We will 
fight with the devil next time if necessary. We will 
fight with Russia against both England and the 
United States. We will be Communists. We will 
be anything. But we will be independent.” 

This code of beliigerent expedience echoes the 
martial philosophy of Mahomet who forged and 
snapped alliances with impunity so long as the 
expansion of Islam was served. 

One hundred years after his death in 632 A.D. 
the impetus of his ruthless command had carried 
the frontiers of Islam as far as China in the east 
and France in the west. But for the soldiers of 
Charles Martel the Muslims would have reached 
England in the eighth century, obliterated Christi- 
anity, shackled all Europe and left progress to an 
economy based on the camel, the ass and the 
herd of goats. 

Mahomet’s imperishable achievement was to 
convert from idolatry to belief in the true God all 
those Semitic peoples who for centuries had been 
insulated from the impact of Christianity and 
Judaism by the great deserts, which stood between 
them and the cradle of civilization in the Medi- 
terranean basin. 

But he omitted from his gospel the gentleness 
of Jesus and the ethics of Moses, preferring instead 
to win followers by the sword, promising the 
richest rewards to the warrior, ignoring the values 
of scholarship and limiting women to the function 
of sexual congress and domestic service. 

\lthough he was an indifferent swordsman ~ his 
critics say he was cowardly and his supporters say 
he was meek he led his cohorts to victory over 
enemies greatly superior in numbers and in one 
manitestation of his foxy military genius originated 
trench warfare. 

He could neither read nor write, yet he dictated 
with all the lyrical passion of an Oriental poet the 
entire contents of the Koran, the Muslim bible, 
declaring that every word of its many thousands 
it is almost as long as the Bible reached hin 
directly from God through the medium of thé 
Angel Gabriel who appeared in visions. 

He was faithful to one old wife, fifteen years his 
senior, for twenty-five years: but after she die 
he built up a harem of twelve spouses and many 
concubines. 
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The crudest of homes and the coarsest of cloths 

sufficed for his bodily comfort, and he delighted 
in menial chores. Yet he dyed his beard, used 
cosmetics, and burned sweet herbs for their erotic 
scent. 
. With tenderness he patted the heads of little 
children, introduced humane laws for the care of 
animals, and once he forgave a prostitute her sins 
merely because she provided water for a thirsting 
dog; but he gloated over the decapitation of eight 
hundred Jewish clansmen and took several of their 
widows to his bed. 

He was forty and an obscurity when he began 
his crusade, yet at his death twenty-two years 
later the Roman Empire trembled at mention of 
his name. 

Islam is the only religion that has grown up in 
the full knowledge of historians. Its origins are 
indisputably anchored in recorded fact. In Christian 
or Jewish eyes it is a bizarre faith, an odd mingling 
of nobility, cruelty and lechery Islam is rooted 
deep in the Arabian desert. It springs from days 
of fortitude and frugality amid the blistering sands, 
from dusks when the sun slips down over the rim 
of the world like a luminous bow! of blood and 
from blessedly cool nights when the crescent moon, 
soaring in its purple dome, turns men’s thoughts 
to women’s tents. 

Many of Mahomet’s precepts were copied from 
Christianity and Judaism. He sets forth in the 
Koran that there is only one God, Allah, a name 
formerly given to a stone image. The Muslim 
soul, like that of the Christian or Jew, is destined 
for eternal damnation or bliss as penalty or reward 
for earthly conduct. Prayers, fasting and charity 
are obligations 

But from here Islam deviates widely from the 
older creeds. Polygamy is permitted, slavery is stiil 
tolerated in some remote regions, pilgrimage to a 
pagan shrine is a duty, and expansion of Islam 
by warfare is a command. 

The Arabs however, who form the racial bed- 
rock of the Muslim faith, have one great weakness: 
they are impatient of organization Before Ma- 
homet’s birth, and one hundred years after his 
death, they were rent by antagonisms. 

g warring fragmental 


communities, each dominated 


They were split into seethin 
by a sheik whose 
wealth in wives, concubines, slaves, bodyguards, 
camels, horses, goats, tents, rugs and cooking pots 
depended on quality of his aggressive leadership, 
which hung in turn upon the perpetuation of 


dissension 


In the Sunset Mecca Beckons 


In consequence Muslims inhabit backward states 
that rest uneasily on the halfway line of social 
achievement, brown feudal states standing between 
the progressive white Christian nations and the 
savage black dependencies. 

History shows that when opportunity promised 
rich prizes for combined action, Islam was quick 
to close its ranks But as soon os the fruits of 
victory were hogged by despotic overlords Islam 
degenerated once more into fractious wandering 
clans 

So from Algiers in North Africa to Jakarta in 
Indonesia, from Sarajevo in Yugoslavia to Dar- 
Ks-Salaam in Tanganyika, from Samarkand in 
Soviet Russia to Karachi in Pakistan. Muslims 
ire turning at sundown to Mecca, their spiritual 
Arabian home, and praying for a revival of that 
unity and inspiration which under Mahomet made 
them masters of the world 

T. E. Lawrence wrote of the Arabs: “They were 
is unstable as water and like water would finally 
perhaps, prevail. Since the dawn of life they had 
been dashing themselves against the coasts of the 
flesh Each wave was broken but, like the sea, 
wore away ever so little of the granite on which 
it failed. The wash of each wave, thrown back by 
the resistance of vested things, will provide the 
matter for the following wave.” 

Another wave is surging up the beach, threaten 
ing the positions of the Western powers in strategic 
\frica and Asia. It is Continued on page 43 


Mahomet's mantle is worn today by the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem who joined Hitler in World War Il 
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Many Canadians are spending half thei: 
income on food, and prices continue 
to soar. An economist tells how to 


stave off both hunger and bankruptcy 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


DONT buy in driblets. You save when you take the whole case. 
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DON Toet emotional about wh«! you eat. Steak is not a necessity. 


> 
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’ 
DON T discard leftovers, and save the juice in canned vegetables. 
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N LESS THAN four years the price of food has gone up an incredible 

sixty percent. In the past year alone it has risen twenty percent 

A market basket of a week’s food for four, which cost $15.50 
early in 1948 and $21 in 1951, now costs $25. Things are so bad that 
even the famous bushman’s eatery in Sudbury —the North Cafe —has 
jumped its five-cent meal to a dime. (The meal: soup with vegetables 
and dumplings and all the bread and butter you can eat 

That twenty-five dollars for food is now exactly half the average 
wage for industrial workers in Canada. Before World War II food 
took only about one quarter of a family’s ingome. Food has soared 
faster than anything else you buy or use 

This is enough to make any family sit down and hold its own 
council of strategy. One Montreal civic official, Frank Hanley, recently 
charged that families in his district (St. Ann’s) were being forced to 
stint on food purchases to the extent of “impoverishing human stock,”’ 
with many “living on the fringe of starvation’’ even though not 
necessarily suffering actual hunger pangs 

Mr. Hanley’s language is dramatic, and no doubt exaggerated, but 
nutritionists say he has a point. They say there’s a hollow hunger 
and a hidden hunger. The hollow one is what you feel in the upper 
part of your stomach when there’s no more food in it. The hidden 
hunger occurs when you don’t have proper nourishment even though 
your stomach is full. But you don’t feel it. Since it’s pretty hard 
to spend half your income on food for very long, most families now 
have three alternatives: to cut down on food values, to keep eating 
enough of the right kind of food but sacrifice holidays, clothes, etcetera, 
or to sit down and plan to trim their food bills. 

Most families have been following the first two alternatives \ 
recent Gallup poll found nine out of ten of the Canadian families 
interviewed were cutting down on one or more other necessities 

57 percent on clothing, 52 on holidays, 48 on house furnishings, 43 on 
movies, 26 on food. 

But there is the third alternative It isn’t necessary to forfeit 
all to keep up with food costs. It is possible for the average Canadian 
family to cut its food bill by one fifth and to gt back to at least the 
twenty or so dollars a week for food it spent in 1950 without sacrificing 
nourishment or palatability. 

Here then is the experts’ advice on how to cut the high cost of 
eating. Some of it, you'll notice, requires a little personal self-analysis 
as well as planned buying and meal preparation. 


1. DON’T GET EMOTIONAL OVER YOUR EDIBLES 


One frequent reason why families spend more than they need to 
for food is the insistence of various members of the household that they 
must eat this or can’t eat that. ““There’s nothing quite so wrapped up 
with emotion as food,”’ points out Dr. Robert Hockett, a U. S. food 
scientist. 

In the Far East, for example, there are riots when there’s a shortage 
of rice, even though other foods may be available. In Canada it’s 
meat hunger that wrecks our budgets. The cod goes begying at thirty- 
five cents a pound while people pay as much as two dollars for the 
same weight of edible meat (without waste). 

Meat, notably beef, has become the costliest single item in the 
average family’s food expenses. As a result of competition beef jumped 
sixteen cents a pound in the first half of 1951 alone. Many families 
now spend a good ten to fifteen dollars a week for meat and poultry, 
almost half of their food money and as much as the average family 
spends for rent. 

But is heavy meat eating that necessary? Nutritionists say no, 
it isn’t. Scandinavians eat only about half as much meat as Canadians 
and yet have excellent health records 

Nutritionists report that the two groups who get most emotional 
about food are men and mothers; the mothers on behalf of their younger 
children, the men on their own behalf. Recently at a women’s club 
lecture in which the speaker advised serving alternative protein foods, 
a weary-looking lass got up and said, “‘But what if your husband wants 
steak, butter and cream on the table?” 

“That’s easy,” the speaker replied. ‘“‘Simply tell him if he wants 
them to bring home more money. That will keep him quiet 

There are three facts mothers ought to know about children 
and food: 


” 


@ All the animal protein foods are interchangeable with meat —eggs, 
poultry, fish, cheese and other milk products. 

@ Trying to overfeed a child won’t make him any bigger. In fact, 
food coaxing may actually lead to loss of appetite, a widespread malady 
among the young of this continent, which rarely occurs elsewhere in the 
worki where food is scarcer. 

& The best-quality foods provide no more nutrition than the lower 
grades, despite the insistence of some mothers that their children need 
grade A of everything. As a matter of fact, Dr. Henry C. Sherman, 
a famous food expert, points out that the lower grades of beef, which 
come from pasture-fed animals, provide better nutrition than the best 
grades which come from grain-fed steers. In canned goods, eggs and 
other foods, lower-priced substandard foods have exactly the same 
nutrition as standard, grade B the same as grade A. There is a fifteen 
to twenty percent price difference Continued on page 46 
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ONSTANTINE Falkland Cary Smythe, the most i. 
successful hockey executive in the world, has been S| 

called ‘ta dead-end kid dressed up like Little Lord st 
Fauntleroy” and it is a fact that almost everything about b 
him is a paradox. Although he was a poor hockey player h 
and has not laced on a skate since he failed to make the ‘ a 
University of ‘Toronto senior team more than thirty years n 
ago, he has consistently produced one of the most colorful Ss: 
and, over the years, the best professional team in hockey. t! 
At the height of the depression, in 1931, he built Maple ‘ ti 
Leaf Gardens, the finest indoor arena on the continent. He je 
has made hockey so respectable that it is right up there g 
with ballet in the social scale in his native Toronto, yet some h 
people blame him for turning the game into a ruffianly it 


burlesque of what it used to be and others regard him as an 


ogre and a dictator. He condones players who draw b 
penalties and preaches fire and brimstone to his Toronto n 
Maple Leats before a game (“If you can’t beat them out in s 

; 


In Leafs’ dressing room Smythe (right) and Joe Primeau quiz defenseman Gus The Smythes go to Florida each winter, When away he 
Mortson. As a player Smythe failed to make the Toronto University seniors. 


runs the Leafs and his gravel business by telephone. 
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the alley,” be’ll say, “you can’t beat them in here on the 
ice’), yet he neither smokes nor drinks and _ has little 
patience with those who do. He twice introduced his team’s 
retired captain to a national radio audience as “Syl Apps, 
our captair, who does not smoke or drink.”” He fought like 
a catamount to get into the last war and then spent a fair 
proportion of his time fighting the army he had sought to 
join; just before bis discharge he helped precipitate a 
national political crisis by risking a court martial to 
denounce the army’s recruiting methods. 

Smythe, a millionaire, believes there is no substitute for 
hard work, although one of his friends described him recently 
as ‘‘a practical mystic.’ “‘He believes in playing hunches 
and he believes in luck,” bis friend remarked. ‘‘For instance, 
Conn honestly feels that the backing of everyone in Toronto 
will help make the Maple Leafs win. Mix his superstitions 


with his practical ability and you’ve got Connie.”” “‘He’s 
a belligerent Irishman,” an Irish friend of Smythe’s said 
fondly not long ago. “‘He never goes halfway in anything. 


He’s either glad or sad or mad but he’s never neutral and 
he’s never moody. If he’s got something on bis mind he 
spills it and I guess that makes a lot of people whose hair 
he musses dislike him.’” An army acquaintance, Major 
Zooch (Pete) Palmer, of Hamilton, Ont., who succeeded 
Smythe as officer commanding the 30th Light Anti-Aircraft 


t Battery near Caen after a shell fragment struck Smythe’s 
n spine, commented with admiration recently that he’d never 
seen a group of army men quite so well trained as Smythe’s 
t battery. ““There was a feeling that’s hard to describe,” 
r he said. “Officers called the men by their first names and 
e ‘ as an old RMC man I’d never heard of such a thing. Yet on 
= my second day with the battery I found myself doing the 
1 same thing and it was completely natural. Another thing; 
: there was the most remarkable discipline I'd ever encoun- 
sd tered. One night a fellow broke out of barracks, stole a 
4 jeep and went high-tailing off to a nearby town. When he 
e got back several hours and several drinks later, the boys in 
4 his hut gave him an awful going over. He’d have been a hero 
y in most other outfits but in this one he bad the men sore.” 
. There are many who contend that Smythe could have 
4 been a success at anything and, for a fact, he hasn’t missed 


much. On a shoestring he bought a small share of a 
; sand-and-gravel business Continued on page 40 
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Smythe proudly arried Leaf calendars with him to From a hard seat in the low-price “greens” millionaire Smythe watches a Leaf 
Normandy. He was seriously wounded in July 1944. attack with scout Bob Davidson. He wears a warm flying boot on his game leg. 
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As a player Smythe failed to make the Toronto University seniors, 


“If you can’t beat them out in the alley 
you can’t beat them in here on the ice.” 
Rambunctious Conn Smythe’s terse 
philosophy has won him a_ million 


dollars and the greatest name in hockey 
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ONSTANTINE Falkland Cary Smythe, the most 

successful hockey executive in the world, has been 

called ‘‘a dead-end kid dressed up like Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” and it is a fact that almost everything about 
him is a paradox \lthough he was a poor hockey player 
and has not laced on a skate since he failed to make the 
University of Toronto senior team more than thirty years 
ago, he has consistently produced one of the most colorful 
and, over the years, the best professional team in hockey. 
At the height of the depression, in 1931, he built \ aple 
Leaf Gardens, the finest indoor arena on the continent. He 
has made hockey so respectable that it is right up there 
with ballet in the social scale in his native Toronto, yet some 
people blame him for turning the game into a _ ruffianly 
burlesque of what it used to be and others regard him as an 
ogre and a dictator. He condones players who draw 
penalties and preaches fire and brimstone to his Toronto 
Maple Leafs before a game (“If you can’t beat them out it 
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the alley,” be’ll say, ‘“‘you can’t beat them in here on the 
ice’), yet he neither smokes nor drinks and _ has little 
patience with those who do. He twice introduced his team’s 
retired captain to a national radio audience as “Syl Apps, 
He fought like 
a catamount to get into the last war and then spent a fair 
proportion of his time fighting the army he had sought to 
join; just before bis discharge he helped precipitate a 
national political crisis by risking a martial to 
denounce the army’s recruiting methods. 

Smythe, a millionaire, believes there is no substitute for 
hard work, although one of his friends described him recently 
as ‘“‘a practical mystic.” “He believes in playing hunches 
and he believes in luck,”’ bis friend remarked. *‘For instance, 
Conn honestly feels that the backing of everyone in Toronto 
will help make the Maple Leafs win. Mix his superstitions 
with his practical ability and you’ve got Connie.” “He's 
a belligerent Irishman,” an Irish friend of Smythe’s said 
fondly not long ago. “‘He never goes halfway in anything. 
He’s either glad or sad or mad but he’s never neutral and 


our captair, who does not smoke or drink.” 


court 


he’s never moody. If he’s got something on bis mind he 
spills it and I guess that makes a lot of people whose hair 
he musses dislike him.”” An army acquaintance, Major 
Zooch (Pete) Palmer, of Hamilton, Ont., who succeeded 
Smythe as officer commanding the 30th Light Anti-Aircraft 
Battery near Caen after a shell fragment struck Smythe’s 
spine, commented with admiration recently that he’d never 
seen a group of army men quite so well trained as Smythe’s 
battery. 


or 


There was a feeling that’s hard to describe,” 
he said. ‘‘Officers called the men by their first names and 
as an old RMC man I'd never heard of such a thing. Yet on 
my second day with the battery I found myself doing the 
same thing and it was completely natural. Another thing; 
there was the most remarkable discipline I’d ever encoun- 
tered. One night a fellow broke out of barracks, stole a 
jeep and went high-tailing off to a nearby town. When he 
got back several hours and several drinks later, the boys in 
his hut gave him an awful going ever. He’d have been a hero 
in most other outfits but in this one he had the men sore.” 

There are many who contend that Smythe could have 
been a success at anything and, for a fact, he hasn’t missed 
much. On a shoestring he bought a small share of a 


sand-and-gravel business Continued on page 40 
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Smythe proudly carried Leaf calendars with him to 
Normandy. He was seriously wounded in July 1944. 
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HEN Sneden came in the front door, Professor 
Arthur Tyro was engaged in filling his bathtub 
The professor nodded amiably at his guest and 
continued filling the tub, which stood on a somewhat 
raised platform in the middle of the living room, with 
the following objects i raccoon coat and mittens, a 
fishing rod, the complete works of Shakespeare, a black 
silk umbrella, a twelve-gauge repeating shotgun, and a 
pith helmet. Then he turned to Sneden and said hello 

“Tyro!” cried Sneden. ““What on earth are you doing?” 

“Stocking up for my trip,” said the professor 

‘Your trip? In that that bathtub!” 

‘It only looks like a bathtub,” the professor explained 
“I made it that shape because I’ve always found 
bathtubs wonderfully comfortable. Actually, it’s a Time 
Machine.” 

And now that he regarded the thing more closely 
Sneden saw that it did have certain uncommon features 
The enameled feet, for instance. had been replaced by 
four small gloves of quartz. There were a number of 
wires and coils connecting the bathtub to the platform 
on which it rested. Where the spout and faucets should 
have been gleamed several dials and switches 

A Time Machine!”’ Sneden groaned I’m disappointed 
in you, Tyro Here I’ve always considered you a 
genuinely creative intellect and I find you tinkering with 
that most banal of fantasies a Time Machine!” 

Professor Tyro smiled owlishly. He was a moderately 
handsome man in his middle thirties, and did not look 
like a scientist at all 

‘Have you been drinking ’’ Sneden demanded \re 
you drunk?” 

“A little,” the professor admitted looking vaguely at 
the array of empty wine bottles strewn around the room 
“After all,”’ he said, “I can hardly take this Montrachet 
43 along with me. To transport it even a year from here 
woula utterly ruin its bouquet 
foundation 
which financed Professor Tyro’s investigations 
higher mathematic, decided that 


Sneden, who was the president of the large 


into the 
a little humoring was 
called for “On what principle does this bathtub 
operate?” he enquired, as soberly as he could 
I can’t very well put it into words 


the professor 
apologized “Suffice it to say that it 


is something like 


a yo-yo without a string. These wires and coils are not 


the propellant, of course. They are mers ly a makeshift 


device to warp the magnetic field.”’ 
‘“Hmmmn, I see,” said Sneden, who saw nothing 

except that his friend needed a long rest in tropic parts 

“And that bizarre collection of ot jects 
“Unfortunately, I’m not at all sure that I ean ¢ 


this machine once | get it moving,”’ Profe 


ontrol 
SOT I'yro said 


‘I may be borne back to a glacial period: thus the fur 


coat and mittens Or perh ips even earher, when all 
living things were still in the sea: thus the fishing rod 
Or worse yet, back to the time of the endless rain th 
the umbrella 
Smeden shook his head in unconcealed pity 
I know,” said Tyro sympathetic illy Phe umbrella 


is really a joke, of course. I threw it in purely for my 


sense of humor. I imagine you find this whol venture on 
the quixotic side.”’ 

That is h irdly the phrase I'd have ct osern Sneden 
observed dryly He leaned over to 


mounted where a hot-water faucet belo; ped 


peer if the dial 


What looks like the second-hand 


of a clock,’ Tyro 
explained, “‘is calibrated Continued on pape 36 
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Riding a jet fighter over Korea, surfing on 
Australian beaches, hitching on the Berlin 
airlift — Vancouver's Penny Wise turns up 
in the most amazing places in search of. 
material for her Shopping Guide column that 


sometimes does have a few household hints 


By PIERRE BERTON 


MACLEAN’S ARTICLE EDITOR 


ISS EVELYN CALDWELL, the food and household 
hints editor of the Vancouver Sun, was sitting in 
her small cubbyhole of an ottice the other day, 

applying make-up, when Mr. Hal Straight, the two 
hundred-and-forty-five-pound managing editor, walked in 

“Caldwell,” said Mr. Straight, to the food and household 
hints editor. “‘Caldwell, | wonder if you would mind just 
occasionally writing a little something about food and 
perhaps putting the odd household hint in your column?”’ 

Miss Caldwell, who is known as Penny Wise to one 
hundred and sixty thousand Sun subscribers and_ plain 
Caldwell to her confreres, said she would be glad to oblige, 
though it certainly seemed like an odd request. Readers 
of her column, a little corner entitled Shopping Guide tucked 
away among the recipes and social notes, have long since 
become accustomed to more exotic fare. They have followed 
Penny Wise through one hundred thousand miles of 
adventures. forty thousand of them last year to Paris, 
London, Amsterdam, Berlin, Bermuda, New York, Mont- 
real, Honolulu, Fiji, Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Canton 
Island, Tokyo and most of southern Korea from Seoul to 
Pusan. 

A pert forty-two-year-old spinster with an Irish temper 


and a passion for black nighties, /i/et mignon and ecstatic 
prose, Caldwell has a string of journalistic triumphs to 
her credit. She established herself in a man’s world years 
ago by becoming the first woman to ascend, in high-heeled 
shoes, the swaying catwalk of Lions Gate Bridge, four 
hundred feet above the ocean — a feat a male colleague had 
refused to attempt the week before. She was the second 
smallest parcel one hundred and six pounds — ever carried 
on the Berlin airlift. She is one of a handful of women 
reporters to cover the Korean War, and the only Canadian 
one. 

She is also the only living reporter to keep her job after 
twice flouting one of the cardinal principles of journalism 
Do Not Throw A Gluepot or Rye Whisky Bottle At Your 
City Editor Caldwell, who formerly worked for the 
Vancouver News-Herald, once beaned the city editor of 
that paper with a whisky bcttle because he called her a 
professional Irishwoman. She beaned another one, or maybe 
it was the same one, with a gluepot when he cut some 
of her copy. On this occasion the embattled city edits 
sought refuge in the men’s room. Caldwell clambered over 
the ‘transom and beaned him again 

The most astonishing chapter in the far-from-finished 
Caldwell saga is her recent assignment in Korea, a country 
which would appear to have little to offer the food and 
household hints editor of a Canadian newspaper 

Originally Caldwell had wangled an airplane pass to 
Australia where she planned to look up an old boy friend 
and write some ecstatic prose for Shopping Guide. “As 
a confirmed old maid I think Australian men are just 
peachy —much nicer than Canadians,”’ she had told her 
readers on an earlier trip. 

When she broached the Continued on page 33 
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in Korea Penny, who always 
gets into the act, dresses 
as a wealthy Korean matron. 


In Fiji it's a hula skirt 
and leis. She stopped by 
while flying home from a 
trip to Australia. She's 
traveled 100,000 miles. 


in Taegu her conscience 
bothered her and she got 
busy writing some hints 
for her Shopping Guide— 
like where to buy kimchi. 


In Jepan she tries a kimono. 
Readers of her column back 
home relish all the details. 


Penny brings back plenty of 
stuff for her column and her 
three-a-week lecture routine. 
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GROW U 


By JACK SCOTT 


PHOTOS BY HARRY FILION 


IFE HAD never looked better to Richard McCallum 

than it did one bright July morning when he stepped 

—“ into an elevator in Vancouver’s Medical-Dental 
Building. 

A tall, fair, quiet-mannered men of thirty, Dick McCal- 
lum dressed and looked the part of a successful young 
executive. In three years of civilian life after his wartime 
hitch in the Air Force he had become purchasing agent 
of a large Vancouver electrical firm. He and his high-school! 
sweetheart, Lorraine, had been married for tive years. They 
were happy together and popular in their set. A few weeks 
before this July day they had moved into their new six-room 
ranch-style bungalow among the evergreens in Capilano 
Highlands, and the new lawn was coming up nicely 

But McCallum was happy for a better reason. It was 
just four days since his wife had given birth to a boy, 
their first child, and while they’d assured each other it 
wouldn’t matter, it was a boy each secretly wanted. They 
had decided to cal! him Richard, too 

The baby was born six weeks prematurely and weighed 
only five pounds, one ounce. He was not feeding properly 
and McCallum presumed that Lorraine’s obstetrician had 
called him to his office now to explain why this was so. 

The doctor offered McCallum a cigarette and said, 

You’d better sit down for this one, Dick. I have to tell 
you that your baby is not right.” 


McCallum sat down 

The doctor began, “Ricky is what we call a Mongoli in 
Idiot . 

Looking back on that moment today over a distance 
of three years Dick McCallum recalls only a feeling of shock 
and bewilderment 

“The bottom of the world fell out,’’ he told a friend 
one day recently but I didn’t know how to feel about it 
If the doctor had said, ‘Your baby is blind,’ or ‘Your baby 
has a club foot’ or something like that I’d have known 
what it meant. I might have rationalized things. But this 
was beyond my grasp I could only think (sod, why did 

have to happen to us?’”’ 

The realization that he would have to be the one to 
tell Lorraine helped McCallum weather the shock He 
remembered then that Lorraine had been worried about the 
baby. The nurses in the maternity ward had suspected little 
Ricky was an “‘ill-finished child.”’ Because there was still 
an element of doubt they had kept their secret But 
Lorraine seemed to have sensed something was wrong 
Twice when the baby was brought to her she had taken him 
from his swaddling clothes to look at him. He was small and 
weak but he seemed perfectly formed 

“The doctor’s phrase, the medical term for it, made 
me imagine a little monster,’”’ McCallum recalled but I 
knew better Ricky looked good to me He was what 
everybody calls a cute baby. We were worried about him 
of course, because of the premature birth and because he 
wouldn’t take the breast, but we were crazy about him 


That was the beginning Continued on page 28 
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When Marjorie and the rest 
of the Dumbells 

shook the mud of Flanders 
off their hobnailed boots 
they knocked together 

a revue that was a smash hit 


for ten golden years. 


But when vaudeville died so did they 


-M irjorie, belle 


Once an English 


iim with towers. 


By MAX BRAITHWAITE 


A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


: [he horus line that wowed London. Broadw 

Ne 
rai and a decade of Canad ans. Left to right: R Cc} 
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The 3rd Division Concert Party. from which the postwai 
Dumbells grew. posed in France in 1918. Founder ( apt. 
Merton Plunkett is at centre front. with hands on cane. 


HE YEAR WAS 1927, the time 7 p.m. A group of us from Nutana 
Collegiate were jammed with a hundred other breathless fans into 
We'd been 
standing there since six o’clock and we’d gladly have our feet walked on 


the lobby of the old Empire Theatre in Saskatoon. 


for another hour and a half, just to be sure of getting a front seat in the 
“gods” from where we were to watch what was to us then and still is 
the greatest show on earth, the Dumbells. 

And deep inside us was a wonderful warm glow of anticipation. This 
was the night we’d waited for all year. The night when Fred Emney 
and Charlie Jeeves would kill us with those unbelievably funny skits, and 
Red Newman would render one of his rowdy raucous numbers like, We're 
Getting It By Degrees; and suave sleek Al Plunkett would stand near 
the wings in opera cape and top hat and have every woman in the house 
sighing while he sang a sentimental ballad. This was it. This was our 


annual brush with the wonderful world of show business in the flesh! 


* No one who saw them forgets those fabulous frolicsome Dumbells 
they who started their show in the muck and mire of World War I trenches and 
for a decade had Canadian audiences shouting for more. They toured 
Canada from coast to coast not once but a dozen times, packing big and 


little theatres alike. During their first three years they played the Grand 


Newman, Fred Fen in. 
Bobby cott. r | ford. Koss Hamilton 


Jack MeLare: 


Te nnent 
(_harters. 


was thickest around Vimy Ridge in 1917 Continued on page 38 


Theatre in Toronto for a total of fifty-six weeks 
Coliseum, one of the biggest vaudeville theatres in London, England. 
They were the firs. 
they were a hit 


They were a hit in the 
“all-Canadian show’ to play on Broadway and 
They made more than half a million dollars for their 
pudgy pugnacious originator, Capt. Merton Plunkett, and his associates. 
To thousands of Canadians over forty the word Dumbells still stands 
for the slickest, fastest, funniest revue they have ever seen 

The story of how this phenomenon of Canadian show business was 
born, thrived and died is a story of rare courage (Plunkett once filled an 
engagement ten days after all but two of his cast had walked out on him 
luck, superb showmanship, bad judgment and a concentration of some of 
the best talent ever seen in Canada 

It wouldn’t be bard to find a hundred First War vets who claim to 
have been connected with the Original Dumbells in France. Actually the 
cast of that first show, staged in a ramshackle shed near wheres the fighting 


Red Newman's great hit 
Qh Its A Lovely War. is 
still remembered His 
rolled 


in the aisle 


search for cooties 


the audience 


Plunkett Tommy 
Murray, Theii 
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Lake Winnipeg, Gimli's fishermen defy storms to earn a meagre living. But in their snug homes a cheery song or a good argument can be had for free. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FISHERMEN GIMLI 


Seventy-seven years ago a handful of fishermen quit their native Iceland and founded Canada's only independent 


republic on a swampy windswept strip of Lake Winnipeg shore. Now Gimli 
sends its sons to university chairs and supreme court benches while the home 


folk go on hauling the whitefish and writing poems to their Viking ancestors 


By BETH PATERSON 


PHOTOS BY H. W. TETLOW 


Republic of New Iceland. 


T WAS five o’clock and the day was breaking 

over Lake Winnipeg. In the awful stillness 

of dawn there was no sound but the endless 
chuck-chuck of a huge grey windmill turning slowly 
against the black clouds of disappearing right and 
towering over the sleeping town of Gimli and the 
white fish boats hugging its long wooden pier 

Posted on the net house by the pier, the marine 
forecast said there would be scattered showers and 
cool moist air covering the lake 

Weather would be impertant today. Before the 
sun had set the big lake freighter Goldfield, now 
moored heavily at the pier, would load fishermen 
and gear and head out north. The fall fishing 
was starting and throughout the town, nets -used 
during the summer were strewn over fences and 
spread out to dry in back yards. 

Now the lake was smooth and quiet and a host 
of long-legged gulls paddled in the still water along 
the shore Farther along, a stone breakwater 
stretched to the edge of the town to protect it 
from the waves that smash at it in heavy weather. 


\long the wide gravel streets doors were shut 
tight on the white stucco and clapboard shops of 
Thorkelson, jeweler and watchmaker, Dr. Igimund- 
son, the dentist and Arnason, the dairy man Soon 
Gimli would be astir and some sleepy fellow would 
walk down past the little houses and the hedges 
ind wire fences with a pail in either hand to an 
artesian well at the corner of Centre Street. 

The little Manitoba fishing town fifty-seven miles 
north of Winnipeg boasts only fifteen hundred 
inhabitants but it is the beloved focal point of 
forty thousand people of Icelandic descent in North 
America. It was windswept marsh and woods until 
seventy-seven years ago when a party of Icelandic 
immigrant fishermen and freehold farmers camped 
there in buffalo-hide tents one October evening and 
saw it as the capital of a New Iceland that would 
make up for years of poverty, volcanic eruptions 
and political struggle at home. Wistfully they 
called it Gimli after the highest hall of heaven the 
ibode of light in Viking myths. 

On a government land claim stretching for 


On 

i 

4 

Cairn commemorates the 
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Oli Kardal quit fishing for singing when 
his compatriots found he was a good 
tenor. His daughter Sylvia is pianist. 


Helga Magnusson drinks molasopi: coffee through a lump of sugar. The boy fascinated by Tetlow's 
camera is Roy Colton. Most Icelandic kids today are taught only ‘‘things useful for making money 


Main Street of Gimli, ‘‘capital’’ of 40,000 Kristine Kristofferson, a Gimli novelist, with Mayor B. Egilson (left) chats with Grettir 
Icelanders in North America. Gimli fisherfolk’s two of her three sons, Keith (left), Kenneth Yohannson, Iceland's consul at Winnipeg 
annual festival is largest outside of Iceland. 


thirty-six miles in unorganized territory along the 

west shore of the lake they set up a self-governing 

republic with the blessing of the Canadian govern- 

ment and, for twelve years during which they were 

buffeted by untold hardships in poverty, fatal 

smallpox epidemics and flood, ruled themselves 

according to their own sound constitution until they 

were absorbed by the expanding border of Mani- 

toba. New Iceland is still the home of Icelandic 

fishermen and farmers living in villages with names 

like Lundar, Védir, Arnes, Geysir, Hnausa, Siglunes, 

v Reykjavik. To all Icelanders it is the mother of 
Icelandic settlements in North America. 

Icelanders are not easy to know They are a 

reserved, independent, self-possessed people with 

no trace of any inferiority complex. Like the Scots 

many of them have Celtic blood. They establish 

no visible social scale and the fisherman walks with 

ease with the member of parliament, his wife with 

the school principal or the lawyer’s wife. Often 

they have two or three sons who are doctors or Beauty-shop operator Thorunn Paulson has Teacher Sigurbjorg Stefansson regretfully says 


) 


lewyers. All are Continued on page 34 been catering to Gimli women for five years. that old Icelandic customs are on the wane 
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Gilmour 


Phese Were 
Phe Ten Best 


THE BIG CARNIVAL was No. 2 
\ race ol vards go to producet 
Billy Wilder and cameraman Charle 
Liat Kirk Douela starred 


A PLACE IN THE SUN. Gilmour 


This Was Noe aclaime lift. Winters and Taylor 


this Dreiser lassi (,eorge 


A STREETCAR NAMED DE- 
SIRE, No. 4 won Vivien Leigh 
lennessee Wil 
liams, Alex North won bouquets. 


best-actress award: 


THE RIVER was No. 5. Telline 
of young love in India. this was a 
big triumph for French director Ren 
Oir. assisted by an international cast. 


FOURTEEN HOURS, No. 7. This 
suspense-on-a-ledge drama starred a 
newcomer Richard Basehart. and 


old reliable Paul Douglas as a cop. 


PERESA 


(ilmout It won Patricia Collinge 
ird tor the best performance 
he movie year | a support r role 


THE BROWNING VERSION, 
No I. gave Michael Rederave the 
best-actor award and won honors 


among juveniles for Brian Smith. 


THE LAVENDER HILL MOB, 


No. 6. was rated the best comedy of 


cS 


the year. Alec Guinness won an 
award as “most consistent” actor. 


SEVEN DAYS TO NOON. No. 


8. This British thriller won the best 
producer palm for Roy Boultin 


who got an assist from London. 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS, No 
lO. Gene Kelly and Leslie Caro 


starred in this “best musical. also 


Clyde Picks the Best an Ors 
4 
vi 
x 
B 
fe 
a aed \ evens was the years best director, wo ads years top movie dancers. ar 
he 
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ARADOXICALLY a recent American movie 

which isn’t good enough to be included among 

the Best Films of 1951 is nonetheless one of 
the most heartening pieces of evidence that Holly- 
wood, at long last, is ““growing up.” 

I’m referring to People Will Talk, a wordy and 
rambling comedy - drama bearing the esteemed 
imprint of writer-director Joseph L. Mankiewicz. 
In most respects this picture compares disappoint- 
ingly with Mankiewicz’ brilliant 1950 product, All 
About Eve. But its sound track is devoted, in 
part at least, to many a frank and grown-up 
comment on medical ethics, the moral and social 
ispects of illegitimacy, the institution of the 
vengeful professional witch-hunt and several other 
matters not ordinarily dealt with in films manu- 
factured for perpetual adolescents. 

Not only that: People Will Talk had the nerve 
to present two such conventional box-office stars 
is Cary Grant and Jeanne Crain in a_ highly 
unconventional story which the bankers who under- 
write Hollywood would never have sanctioned a 
few years ago. The surgeon hero blandly marries 
an “illicit”? expectant mother after fibbing away her 
jitters by telling her she isn’t pregnant and 
although he is not to blame for her condition. 

A Place in the Sun, my nomination as the best 
movie of the year, is a sensitive modernization of 
Theodore Dreiser’s 1925 novel, An American 
Tragedy. ere, too, one of the central themes 
is unmarried motherhood: and the doomed hero- 
heel (Montgomery Clift) walks to the electric cheir 
for murder in the fade-out with no softening or 
prettying-up of Dreiser’s sombre story. A Place 
in the Sun is a crowning achievement for director 
George Stevens. Under his guidance actor Clift 
ind actresses Shelley Winters and Elizabeth Taylor 
have come through with the most compelling 
performances of their careers. 

All the others in my ten-best roster are familiar 
entries on these pages except one, which I didn’t 
see until the year was almost over. The River 
is a beautiful film about nature’s wonders and the 
iches of young love in India. It was made in 
that country, under American auspices, by French 
director Jean Renoir. 

Vivien Leigh’s virtuoso portrayal of a tattered 
plantation Belle, in A Streetcar Named Desire, was 
the year’s finest acting in the femme division. In 
the same picture Marlon Brando gives a brilliant 
ind appalling performance as a primeval brute 

The year’s top acting job, beyond any doubt 

beyond any doubt of mine, at least was that 
of Michael Redgrave as the despairing schoolmaster 
in The Browning Version, a superior item from 
Britain. 

One comedy, the Lavender Hill Mob, and one 
musical, An American in Paris, are 1951’s best in 
their own categories and good enough on all counts, 
I think, to rate among the top ten. 

Old-fashioned escapism, mind you, is still a 
standard celluloid commodity, probably because it 
usually finds a ready-made popular market. Some- 
times, of course, a frankly escapist movie turns 
out to be acceptable entertainment for all but the 
most austere customers. More often it is likely 
to be the sort of stuff that mercifully vanishes from 
your memory before you have even finished walking 
out of the theatre 

The worst films of 1951 were about as bad as 
the worst of 1950. But the best ones were the 
best in a long long time. Both Hollywood and the 
British studios contributed to this pleasant mani- 
festation. Let’s cross our chocolate-coated fingers 
and hope they keep it up in ’52. 


WHERE DANGER 


ve) 


These Were The Worst 


get Gilmour demerits for 


These Stars Also 
Shone in 

Best: Screenplay Written 
Especially for the Films 

The Lavender Hill Mob: T. E. B. Clarke 


Most Athletic Performance 


Burt Lancaster (as Thorpe) in Jim Phorpe 
Americar 


Best Sports-Action Photography 

The football shots by Lee Garmes in Saturday's 
Hero 

Best Musicals 


1. An American in Paris; 2, Show Boat: 3. Meet 
Vie After The Show 


Best Suspense Film 


Strangers on a Trai 


Biggest Improvement Shown by a 

Hitherto Routine Director 

Gordon Douglas. for Only The Valiant and Come 
| I] The ip) 

Best) Sequel 

lather s Little Divides d 


Best Late-1950 Films Not Generally 
Circulated in Canada Until 1951 


Bort Yesterday Kit Solomon’ Mines: 
>. Phe Happiest Days of Your I lt 
BITTER RICE 
yon tor It iliar Silva Via the un 
disputed crow: exiest actress of 195] 


LIVES Robert Mitchum. Faith Domergue 


this. 


LILLE MARLENE 
LIGHTNING STRIKES TWICE 
HALF ANGEI 

5. THREE HUSBANDS 

6. NIGHT WITHOUT STARS 

7. THE SCARI 

8%. YOU NEVER CAN TELL 

9. UNDERWORLD STORY 

LO. VALENTINO 


Worst performance by an ac- 


tress: Sally Forrest (as Blanche 


De Maletroit) in The Strange 


Door. 

Worst performance hy an aes 
tor: Hugh MeDermott = (as 
Steve, the reporter) Lilli 
Marlene. 

Worst performance by a 
juvenile: Ginger 
Ginger Prince) in The Prince 
of Peace 

Worst sequel: The Miniver 


Story. 


rince {as 


More Best-Performance Pictures Next Page > > 
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a RHUBARB. This item about a cat who RED BADGE 


i ed 1 on for its feline 


OF COURAGE | was 


1951)°s best war film. A Civil War tale 


> fe r Gilmour olaude as the best animal. starred Audie Murphy. Hitler War hero. 


Hk DAY THE 
STILL. cience-fiction chiller. scored a- 
est fa \l ke Rennie tarred, 


ENGEAN \ ALLEY.G Imour scores 


is the years best westert Siar Burt 


» 


| ister ided them rit i the uli h. Gti}. 


EARTH STOOD MEET ME APTER THE SHOW 


third best musical 


of 195] ind wor Betty 


Grable acclaim for the “shapeliest: gams.” 


DETECTIVE STORY was 1951's best 


crime film (2. The Prowler: 3. The Rack 


Bendix shared honors. 


NO HIGHWAY IN THE SkY 


trich-Stewart) won Marlene a special palm 


vears “most truly glamorous” a 


singer but the competition wasnt se 


( Die- 


tress 


THE GREAT CARUSG gave singer 


Lanza award for “loudest. most energetic4 


vere, 


STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 
won a hatful. Karl Malden (left) 


‘st supporting actor Elia Kazan di 


Was 


rects. 


Douglas and 

a An American in Paris: Musical. Tops 
Angels in the Outfield: Comedy. Fair 

Blue Veil: Dramo. Fair 

Bright Victory: Drama. Good 

“| Browning Version: Drama. Excellent 

— HOW GILMOUR Captain Horatio Hornblower: Adven 

Sho tures afloat and ashore. Good 

ib Cattle Drive: Quiet western. Good 

oe RATES THE Ciose to My Heart: Drama. Fair 

: Come Fill the Cup: Drama. Good 

i, CURRENT SHOWS Crosswinds: Melodrama. Poor 

= David and Bathsheba: Epic romance 

Fair 

a oo Day the Earth Stood Still: Planetary 

space drama. Excellent 

a9 Desert Fox: War droma. Fair 

Detective Story: Crime. Excellent. 

+ 


Flying Leathernecks: Wor. Fair 

Force of Arms: love and war. Good 

Happy Go Lovely: Musical. Fair 

He Ran All the Way: Crime. Fair 

lron Man: Boxing drama. Fair 

Jim Thorpe, All-American: True-life 
sports drama. Good 

lady From Texas: Comedy. Fair 

The Lady Pays Off: Comedy. Poor 

laughter in Paradise: Comedy. Farr 

Lavender Hill Mob: Comedy. Excellent 

Lost Continent: Adventure. Poor 

Love Nest: Comedy. Fair 

Meet Me After the Show: Betty 
Grable musical comedy. Good 

Nature's Half Acre: Disney wildlife 
short. Tops 


No Highway in the Sky: Drama. 
Good 

People Against O'Hara: Crime. Good. 

People Will Talk: Drama. Good 

Pickup: Marriage drama. Fair 

A Place in the Sun: Drama. Tops 


The Racket: Crime drama. Good 
Red Badge of Courage: War. Excel- 
lent 


The River: India drama. Excellent 


Saturday's Hero: Campus drama. 
Good 

7 Days to Noon: Suspense. Excellent. 

Strange Door: Melodrama. Poor 

A Streetcar Named Desire: Droma 
for: adults. Excellent 


Texas Carnival: Musical. Fair. 
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Carpentry, Wood- 
working: Here are al! the 
basic techniques and tested 
methods of 
wood-working and cabinet 
making—made easy as 
A-B-C toinsure best results. 


carpentry, 


Electricity, Plumb- 
ing, Heating: 
Answers your every 

1 about elee- 
plumbing and 
systems, etc. 


Interior Work, Ex- 
terior Work: Newest 
methods and_ short-cuts, 
eliminating leaks, esti- 

t roof- 
systems, 


vents, etc. 


G 


material 


rainage 


Painting, Paperhanging: 


Shows you how much paint to 


|] use for interior, exterior. Best time binding. 
. kind to buy. How to mix. What 
bru 
we yrushes to use. How to prepare 
L 4 surfaces. How t » apply ow to 
RW estimate measure, match, 


paste, nand hang paper,ete. 


Masonry, Concrete, Plastering: 
Practical facts about brick work, concrete, 


stucco, cement blocks, glass blocks. 
Describes in ea y-t »-follow detail 
all techniques, too! How to prepare 
mixes, estimate needs. How to 
water-proof basement, repair 


cracks, lay bricks, etce., ete. 


What’s Your Home Repair Problem? 


Find the answer in a jifty in this greatest-of-all home guides! 
Below is just a partial list to show its completeness and wide scope. 


WHAT TO DO 


door hinge falls off 
woter discolors 
mouldings loosen 
termites attack 
paint fails to dry 


build bookcases 

make screens 

cut, hong wallpaper 

build home repair 
center 


cure damp basement 
install heating system 
lengthen lomp cord 


Vi 


Repair trons, toaster 
vacuum cleaners easily 
and sately 


WHEN... 


lights go out 

glass pane breaks 
door lock sticks 
roof leaks 

plaster cracks 
furnace smokes 


install new lighting 


Put*shelves under stairs, 
build corn 

et Just 
materials 


plumbing knocks 
wiring short circuits 
toaster burns 
vacuum cleaner 
doesnt pick up 
concrete cracks 
doors swell 
windows rattle 
stairs squeak 


cost of 
alone 


ENTHUSIASTIC 


PRAISE 


cut down fuel bills 
read meters 


ideas got from 
‘Home Repairs Made 
Easy’ when my house 
was being built saved 


air gutters, 


properly defrost 


shingles get loose 
ps chonge ice-box door downspouts me many hundreds of 
2 gasket paint over wallpaper dollars and plenty of 
Plumbing jobs install locks enlarge doorway headaches.""—-T. J. P. 
id, sag to add closet space lengthen lamp cords Los Angeles, Calif. 
guide as y ur make door keys finish or refinish “With no man around 
helper Fix lay eum furniture the house this wonder - 
leak aucets refinish floor ful book has been a 


blessing. § do all the 


ut, put 

mix paints take out, put up odd jobs myself and get 
core for paint brushes port be ns a big kick out of it.’ 
paint over chipped moke taller or Miss L. V.--Boston, 


Mass. 
But the Important 
storage space thing is how this new, 
construct retaining different, and practical 
| guide can serve you. So 
take advantage of our 
offer to send it to you 
for 10 days’ FREE ex- 
amination. 


point smaller doorwoys 


shingle or reroof enlarge kitchen 


weatherproof 
paint blisters get house ready for 
creok winter or summer wo 
build window put up storm 
cornices windows 
stucco outside stucco outside 


screens rust 
fireploce smokes 


Made 


Books 


Covers everything from start to 
finish! 448 oversize pages—2056 
crystal-clear pictures—quick, easy- 
to-find reference. Water-proof, 

grease-resistant, 


Thousands of Ways to 
Everything Beginner or 
] ERE’S your 
get “Home 
Easy,” the entirely new and dif 
that 


ferent guide take apart 
and simplifies every step fror 
start-to-finish; 2056 “show-all, 


easy-to-follow picture neluding 
hundreds of vivid, crystal-cleal 
3-dimension drawings 
The detailed “how-to-do-it”’ pic- 

tures show you what to do and 
what not to do...exactly how to 
get started...what tools to use... 
how best to use them... what steps 
to follow from very beginning to 
real professional finish. 

Must Be Seen To Be 

Appreciated 


With this huge illustrated book 


Save Money, Have Fun! 
Expert Needs to Know! 
Actually 12 


books bound as 


one 

this authoritative encyclopedia 
COVE everything trom fixing a 
aripping Ttaucet to white-wasning 
a cellar Irom Making your own 
keys to installing a new heating 


system. 


Save Hundreds of Dollars 
Thousands Of Ways 


Imagine saving 90°), on cost of 
papering a room or painting 


your 


home (inside or out insulating 
your home for just the price of 
materials ‘“‘doing over’’ your 
porch for less than $50... fixing 


any plumbing 
iff You'll be surprised 


or elect! cal app 


ances ina 


technical 


Easy” has been 


actual use. 


labor 


ide is, 


cuts, newest 

SAVE MONEY! 

Now- Make Repairs Like 
An Expert- But SAVE 
Expert's High Prices! 


Money Back Guarantee 


If you are not entirely satisfied 


with your copy of Home Repairs 


Made Easy return it to us along with 
the copy of 101 Ways to Increase the 
Value of your Home within 5 day 

prepaid and in good condition for a 


full refund of $6.95. 


as your expert guide you 
knowledge, no | 

skills. Every simplified picture and 
direction in “‘Home 
f 


Nothing has been left to chance, @nyt 
You can't possibly ZO Wrong. 
now tor the first time, these proven 


professional methods, late 


the trade’’ are 


Magazin 


Repairs Made W!th thousands of usable every« 


ully tested by LAC 


And But vou n t see it to apprec 


t eat and permanent va 
t short Rust oul T today f x 
and material- are plet t { 
and “tricks of YOUr COPY } nay return it 
vours. full refund within 5 day 
receipt 


home repair! thousands of 
‘There’ never been home repair 
such a useful, easy-to-fol obs with its *#!** ¢ 


low home repair guide for expert guid yn 


any house wife, as well as 


ORDER TODAY 


B HOME BOOK SERVICE HRME 1-1-5? 
> 210 Dundas Street West, Toronto 2, Canada 


I enclose $6.9 é py of HOME 
¥ REPAIRS MADE EASY ! free copy of 101 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


By BARRY MATHER 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN THORNE 


QUESTION: Is there a case on 


: record of an annual picnic being 
iP held on a rainy day in which the 

local newspaper, in reporting 
the picnic, did not begin its 
account by stating: ‘Rain failed 

to dampen the spirits of ? 


ANSWER: We have no know/l- 
edge of such a case 


QUESTION: Do you know of 
an instance of a husband, whose 
wife has gone out and told him 
to get the children to bed by 
8 p.n who has been able to 
yet them to bed before 8.45 


m 


ANSWER: No 


QUESTION: To your knowledge has any humorous writer ever 
been able to do any of the following things without having an 
awfully funny tough time? (a) Purchase lingerie for his wife 
(b) Spend a vacation at a summer camp. (c) Help his wife move 
the living-room furniture around. (d) Wait in a maternity hospital 


husbands’ waiting room 


ANSWER: We have no record of any such case — however our 
files only go back to 1913 


QUESTION: To settle an argument: Has any motorist ever 
driven down one side of a street looking for a parking space on that 
side without noticing ‘at least three parking spaces on the opposite 
side of the street and no parking spaces on the side he is on? 


ANSWER: Yes. In Vancouver in 1927 a motorist driving under 
the circumstances you outline noticed only two parking spaces on 


the opposite side of the street 


QUESTION: To your knowledge have two married couples 
ever spent an evening together during which one of the couples 
managed to mention some smart remark made recently by their 
hild without the other couple instantly coming back with some 
smarter remark made even more recently by their child? 


ANSWER: No 


QUESTION: Is there any offi 
cial record of any wife being 
complimented on what appears 


QUESTION: Is there any case on record of a dog-owning ccuple 
being visited by a male friend without, at some part of the evening 


to be a new dress and failing to 


reply This? Oh dear no, 
I've had this old thing for ages 
ANSWER: No 


the friend attempting to teach their dog how to sit up? 


ANSWER: Yes. In Halifax, one evening in October 1917 a 
dog-owning couple were amazed when a visiting friend remained in 
the same room with their dog for two hours without once attempting 
io train him to sit up. Asked, when leaving, to explain his conduct, 
the visitor's excuse was that, while training a dog the night before, 
he had been bitten in the leg by the dog. He said he realized it 


was a lame excuse 


Ricky Will Never Grow Up 


Continued from page 19 


for the McCallums of an excursion into 
one of the most bizarre and tragi 
regions of medical science. When Dick 
went to the hospital two days later 
to tell Lorraine, he had already found 
the answers to her first flood of ques 
tions. He knew that Mongoloid birth 
is far from rare and that Lorraine and 
he were not to be alone in their 
unhappiness 

In every thousand births two babies 
will be marked for an existence in 
which they'll lag far behind in phy 
sique, intellect and emotions with no 
chance whatever to know a normal life 
At the very best such children develop 
at only thirty percent of normal, the 
darkness of their lives lit only by the 
fact that mentally they live their lives 
with the innocence of children Be 
cause so many of these children are 
concealed behind closed doors in homes 
or institutions there is no general 
awareness of the frequency of such 
births. “‘When we came to know more 
about it,”’ McCallum says now, “we 
were amazed and shocked to find it so 
common.” 

Dick had discovered, too, that such 
births have nothing whatever to do 
with heredity. Mongolism may strike 
in any family, rich or poor, educated 
or illiterate, young or old, black or 
white It may be the first child or 
the last or in the middle In the 
majority of cases, however, the Mon 
goloid child is the last born of a long 
family of normal healthy children and 
to a mother over the average age. One 
United States study of twenty-eight 
hundred cases showed more than half 
the mothers were over thirty-five. 
Another survey indicated that mothers 
between forty-five and forty-seven pro 
duced twelve Mongoloids in one hun 
dred births 

While the authorities all recognize 
this factor of an advanced maternal! 
age there is disagreement about the 
cause of Mongolism It is generally 
thought to be the result of some ovarian 
disorder which slows the growth of the 
baby before birth A recent theory 
holds there is some shock to the fetus 

perhaps through a shortage of oxygen 

about the eighth week of preg 
nancy 

From the moment Lorraine MeCal 
lum heard her husband's grave account 
of Ricky’s fate she was determined her 
own sorrow and nameless dread of the 
future would never come between her 
and her love for her baby It was a 
decision that probably saved her from 
disaster Later they were to learn that 


many parents crack up physically and 


mentally when faced with such a 
sudden change in their lives Many 
more become bitter ind de velop 1 


psychopathic hatred toward the child 

Lorraine 1s a year younger than her 
husband She is an attractive and 
vivacious woman who speaks now in an 
almost clinical manner about Ricky's 
deficiency ‘Getting emotional about 
it was just a luxury,” she says “4 
wasnt a case of enduring a situation 
but of accepting it | determined 1 
bring up Ricky in as normal a way 
is | could We knew from the begin 
ning that there was no hope of a cure 
We never let ourselves chase rainbows 
If | cried about it, | cried alone 

From the beginning both Dick and 
his wife accepted this realistic approach 
that denies them the hope of a cure 
Experimental remedial work in the 
field of mental deficiency has been 
largely confined to the field of cerebra 
palsy where the decreased blood supply 
to the brain is the apparent cause of 
the deficiency In these cases unlike 
the Mongoloid -the child possesses a 


normal mind and only his physical 
handicap denies him its use. 

When Lorraine went home to their 
new bungalow Ricky remained behind 
in the hospital. He was there nearly 
four months, being fed intravenously 
at first, then put on a special diet to 
build up his strength. In their regular 
visits the McCallums looked anxiously 
for signs of deformities. They could 
find none 

“The day I brought him home I felt 
happier than I’d ever felt before,” 


Lorraine says. The next year was one 


the McCallums now regret They 
decided to keep their problem a secret 
from their relatives and friends It 


was a decision based on the knowledge 
that Ricky had a slim chance of 
survival 


Pearl Buck Told the Story 


[he majority of Mongoloid children 
die before their first birthday, perhaps 
mercifully They are rarely strong 
enough organically to survive Most 
die of heart defects. Others succumb 
to a variety of infectious diseases. They 
are particularly susceptible to respira 
tory diseases and seventy-five percent 
of those who reach the age of ten will 
die of tuberculosis. Mongoloid children 
seldom live beyond the age of fifteen 
and the age of forty is extremely rare 
Those who do survive undergo a change 
that is swift and shocking After a 
prolonged babyhood and infancy these 
“unfinished children,’’ at an average 
age of twenty, almost overnight become 
old people with all the symptoms of 
senility —baldness, wrinkles, h:.rdening 
of the arteries and the rest. 

“We would not admit to a feeling 
of shame or that we had anything to 
hide,” McCallum recalled, ‘“‘but if 
Ricky was to be with us for only a 
short time it seemed unfair to our 
relatives and friends to ask them to 
share our problem.”’ 

Only the baby’s grandparents were 
to know Lorraine and Dick 
thought a good deal about how to 


break the news to them. One day 
browsing in the public library, Dick 
came upon an article by Pearl Buck, 
in the Ladies Home Journal, that 
seemed to answer their problem It 


Was about the author’s daughter and it 
was called The Child Who Never Grew 

“The minds of retarded children are 
sane minds, normal except that, being 
arrested, the processes are slowed,’ 
Pearl Buck had written When your 
little child is born to you not whol 
and sound as you had hoped, but 
warped and defective in mind or body 
or perhaps both, remember this is stil 
your child. Remember, too, that the 
child has his right to life, whatever 
that life may be, and he has the right 
to happiness, which you must find for 


him. Be proud of your child, accept 
him as he ts and do not heed the word 
ind stares of those who know n 
better 


It seemed to the McCallums that 
these words expressed perfectly the 
viewpoint they were striving for. That 


night the invited the grandparents t 


their home After dinner Dick read 
the article to them. When he had vu 
it down he tid simply That t 


story of Ricky 
That evening was important to the 
McCallums because they re ilized for 
the first time that it was right for them 
to be candid The sympathy and 
under: ta ling of these older people were 
the nrst real therapy since Ricky was 
born 
We knew then that people would 
be tolerant and kind when they knew 
what it was all about.”’ Dick recalls 
All we had to fear was ignorance 
We'd know, ourselves, what that could 
mean. Why, the medical terms them- 
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selves—Mongoloid, cretin, moron, im 
becile, idiot—they all sound frightening 
and strange. We knew that our only 
course was to try to make _ people 
understand.” 

After Ricky’s first birthday he began 
slowly to assume an appearance that 
is classic in such cases, yet the change 
was so subtle that his parents, with 
him from day to day, were almost 
unaware of it. Most Mongoloid chil 
dren look enough alike to be sisters 
or brothers. *“There is a little face that 
belongs to them all,’ Lorraine puts it 
They are stunted in growth, rarely 
reach more than five feet in height, 
even in adulthood. The children have 
long bodies with dwarfish legs and 
arms. ‘Their hands and feet are small 
and broad with short fingers and toes 
The skull is joined imperfectly at the 
top of the head. In facial appearance 
they are strangely Oriental, an effect 
resulting from the broad flat passive 


features. The nose is spread out 
because the bridge of bone is not 
developed. The cheekbones are high 


and conspicuous. ‘The eyes are small 
and almond-shaped. It was this appear 
ance that inspired the word ‘Mongo 
loid,”’ although many doctors now refer 
to such cases as “‘ill - finished”’ or 
‘unfinished.”’ 

Yet as Ricky grew into this tragic 
mold he was developing a personality 
that endeared him to his parents. Most 
Mongoloid children have a_ gift of 
mimicry that is highly developed and 
Ricky’s tricks of imitating his parents 
delighted them. They had read that 
such children occasionally have a de 
structive make-up and may become 
unmanageable, but from the beginning 
Ricky seemed to have a feeling for 
others that was touching 

“His affectionate nature won over 
even those of our friends who might 
have been uncomfortable with him,” 
Lorraine says. ‘“There was a streak 
of stubbornness in him Once he'd 
started something he was determined 
to finish it. But two thirds of the 
battle, as | sometimes thought of it, 
was happiness and affection 

“It’s been Ricky’s loving nature, 
more than anything, that has turned 
is against the idea of institutions. We 


A POET PERPLEXED 


It Happens Every Time 


Will someone tell me how to 
cure 

A problem | cannot endure? 

| have to rant and rave an 


hour 

To get my kids to take a 
shower, 

And then | have to bluff and 
shout 


Just twice as long to get them 
Out. 
G. MENDERSHAUSEN, JR. 
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know how much love he has to give 
and how much he needs. Almost every 
doctor and pediatrician believes the 
child is better off in an institution, that 
there’s just no place for him in a 
normal home. We may have to think 
that way, too, when the time comes. 
But now he needs us.” 

The question of institutions arises in 
every home darkened by Mongolism. 
It is not always possible in Canada to 
find such refuge Both public and 
private institutions have long waiting 
lists and it is rare for a backward child 
to be admitted before the age of six 

The doctors recommend this for a 
number of reasons. They say the child 
may grow physically to a semblance 
of adulthood with the mind of a small 
child and that he will be left alone and 
helpless should the parents die. They 
believe, too, that the emotional strain 
on normal families may cause illness 
or a mental breakdown. This has been 
the case in many such families, par 
ticularly with the mothers who must 
bear most of the load. Some parents, 
the doctors point out, have been known 
to sacrifice the whole family for the 
sake of the unfortunate child, neglect 
ing the healthy children who, in their 
opinion, don’t need so much care. 


Eric Made a Difference 


The most important reason of all for 
“institutionalizing,”” however, is one 
the McCallums faced on Aug. 12, 1950. 
That was the date their second son, 
Eric, was born. Here, too, the MeCal 
lums were following the considered 
advice of authorities Most doctors 
believe the parents of retarded young- 
sters should have more children. Dick 
and Lorraine had read the typical 
advice of one medical man to the 
mother of an idiot boy “Have five 
more children You cannot save this 
one, but a few more will save the 
parents.” 

Like his brother, little Eric is blond 
and blue-eyed, but he is a normal 
bright boy in every way and already 
Ricky’s mental equal. 

‘Having Eric wasn’t an easy decision 
to make,” Lorraine recalls. ““‘We spent 
many and many a night talking about 
it until the dawn. The doctors said 
I had no reason to worry about the 
second child. It was perhaps a cold- 
blooded way to look at it, but they 
if odds and 
the odds are overwhelming against a 


said it was just a matter 


second case of Mongolism. Of course, 
| did worry, as any woman would.’ 

The addition of Eric to the family 
presented a whole new outlook and in 
many respects the McCallums had 
to start from the beginning in their 
adjustment 

‘We knew we had to think of Eric, 
now, just as much as we thought of 
Ricky,” Dick explained “We asked 
ourselves how we were ever going to 
make Eric understand We dreaded 
the day it would be necessary. Would 
he be ashamed of his brother? Would 
he be reluctant to bring his friends 
home, knowing they might jeer at 
Ricky? We thought of the inevitable 
things that would happen later on. We 
thought of Eric becoming engaged. 
Supposing he brought his fiancée home. 
Would she understand when she knew 
about Ricky or would she have the 
same ignorant fears we'd known, par 


ticularly about heredity? We knew this 
would be as close to Eerie as it is to 
us and that it would surely affect his 
life and his chance for happiness 

An even deeper conflict is involved 
in trying to decide how much Ricky 
may be exposed to society “We're 
trying to be frank about it with 
everyone,” Dick confesses, “but I can 
still break into tears when I think of 
his future. How is he going to get along 
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vith other youngsters We mustn 


coddle him too much, | Know, but } 


could never protect himself in the pack 


If he plays with the neighbors childre 
what happens when there's a birthda 
party and invited? Shou] 
we keep him here in our own back yard 
And if we do that aren't people goin 
to look at that high fence and say 


themes 


he’s not 


“There's a Strange litt] 
Child hidden there, a little boy 
not right Will that be fair 
to Ricky or our second boy 
that 
must to some extent hide ourselves a4 
well 


eithe 


KNOW too 


The McCallums tried to solve 
by taking Ricky out These 


trips were 
Ditterly 


disappoir ting 

After the experience of telling the 
grandparents, Dick and Lorraine begay 
to tell other relatives 
In the case ot two 
who were hay ing children of their own 


ind their close friends. Often they read 


Pearl] Buck's irticle to them In every 


case when the facts were known thes 


relatives and friends responded with 
understanding. ‘““W, would see a look 
shock their faces,”’ Lorrain 
recalls then ilwayves they would try 
» help 


It was one such friend who encour 


ized Lorraine to take Ricky out for 
the first time It was the middle of 

‘ummer and there was no relief 
from the heat 


Lorraine “Our 
friend olunteered to drive us ti the 
beach and | thought, ‘Now j 


chance as any to What ha ppe ns 


iS good 


When our friend called for us she said 


she Knew just the place to go. It wa 
in out-of-the-w iy 


here’d be 


spot, she said ind 


iimest nobody the re 


she meant to be kind It hurt ust 
the same, to fee] that we must be kept 
from people 

Still, as it turned out Perhaps she 
was right. It was an iWwlul afternoon 


Ric KV lo 
but he 


| Knew the 


ed it and played in the 


moves awkwardly 


sand 
ind suddenly 
people on the beach 
were watching him closely I saw 


other 


Some 
hildren top and nudge each other 
\ couple nearby pointed and whis 
pered My heart was breaking | 
wanted to grab Ricky ind In fror 
‘ 
lo Buy Some New Shoes 

soon after this Lorraine tried again 


Dick had the « ir and so I took Rick, 
Into town on the bus It was his first 
time tin the bus. [t was crowded and 
© Was a little frightened. Hy 
ip into my lap l 


ttracted 


Climbed 
Suppose that 
people's attention because 


he's so big felt everyone's ey 


Ves on 
not merely 
openly I tried t 
only three 


curious, but st iring 
remind myself thay 
years ago I might have he, n 
ullty of this myself Without thinking 


I knew that « ich of these people would 


be understanding if Rig Kv's condition 


were famillar to them that they'd 
tecept it and OOK AWAY as people look 
way Irom a crippled boy. But then 
I] just felt ingry. I wanted to stand up 
ind shout, ‘Dy Nt stare at ys! 
Whenever Dick or Lorraine re i 

uch experiences they jiny iriably make 
‘n attempt to look on the optimist 
side One day recently Dix wa 


describing to a frie nd how Lorraine h id 
taken Ricky to buy new shoes. Looking 
up she had seen 1 couple stop to 
them. He cut off the abruptly 

! shouldn't be dwelling on that kind 

thing,’’ he said 
Whe n I see other families who have 
this problem I know we're lucky 
Lorraine ind | sleep at night Chere 


who don't lo us Ricky is 


watcl 


Story 


reproaching himself 


ire many 


ittractive child In so many 
cases the children ar 


grotesque and 


deformed 


to 
who's 
And we 


if we hide Ricky we 


this 


this was delayed 


of Lorraine’s sisters 


e 
n 
y 


d 


9 


r 


“Thank you Rover 


hasn't 


‘Ricky 


needed iny 
care and economically we re on sound 
ground Many vith children 
like Ricky tren t so well off ind often 
have heavy bills for doc tors and he 


pitals We have 


families 


a home of our own 


but we know of families who hay. 
searched for months to rent a houss 
hecause landlords Wont accept the m 
with suct 1 child 

Most of all, we're lucky tha ve ‘ 
been able to work out kind f 
philosophy about this. Ina great many 
cases this sort of thing has Drought a 
feeling of guilt ind recrimination and 


been a kind of death sentencs f 
family 

In their own home the Me¢ illums 
pride in 


or the 


take a showing thy pr 


Ricky is making gainst fearful odd 
Recently they 


Fores 


entertained an old \n 
Dich fron 
of the tllun 
problem. The two children wer hav 


friend of 


10 hadn't 


in 
their afternoon nap when he arrj ed 
On learning ibout the friend 
expressed an interest in his dail iff 

Lorraine said proud! that Rix 

was coming along well. H, Plays wit} 
his younger brothe; but mostly he 
‘muses himself with his toys. He was 
ungainly because of hi Short legs ind 
his weight. but he had |e irned to walk 
it a year and a half Which is unusual 
ind now at three, he wac thle to 


navigate the Stairs 
Not to Hope for too Much 
He sleeps very soundly as do m 


Mongoloid children, has 
ippetite. is able to feed 


st 

norma 
himself ind 
—he had 
come the day he fore to Lorr ine to takes 
He understands 
ind With his gift 


with a note of 


him to the bathroon 


his mother of mimicry 


to make her underst ind him 
she had been ible to te 


he is able 


ich him to nod 

his head for ves, but he could not 

learn to nod his head for ‘no 
Lorrain explained to me 


that 
had subscribed to a 


series of home 
training lessons ind that in 


could not be 


these she 
guided by Rix Ky S real 
ige, but by his mental age She had 
taken him to the Provincial Child 
Guidance Clinic ind there through a 
series of simple tests, they had dex ided 
Ricky had a mental age of 


eighteen 
months at the ige of 


three In the 


special 


unhappy lexicon of the 
client this 


mentally defi 
ratio between Ricky’s real 


ind mental] “ge was described as ‘a 
very low moron,” but in the circum 
stances it was remarkably high Both 
imbecile” ind “idiot” are categories 


below that of “moron.” 
“That must have 
I said 
‘It’s odd, but it wasn’t 
reasons 


that if 


been ouraging 


and for two 
“We know 
continues according to 
type he will never in all his life have 
i mental age And 
to hope 
Or too much.”’ She explained that the 
mental ige of the 


Mongolism 


Lorraine replied 
Ric k V 


above ten years 


SO it’s only fooling ourselves 


tverage adult victim 
Is between two and five 


years and that few, if iny, develop 
beyond a mental age of ten in their 
ifetime With most such children jt 
takes ten vea; fo accomplish what 
he normal child may accomplish jn 
VO years Phe maximum of ability 
is reached at twenty but even then a 


von tbulary of fifty words is the highest 
ever Known and that only 
ve training By 


Ricky wa 


ifter inten 
Standards 
doing extremely well, It w is 
precisely this that Worried Lorraine 


these 


It is some thing that only people 
Who have sene through this would 
understand Lorraine told me, “but 


the curious thing is th it 
him to do foo 
better off is 


we don’t want 
Ricky will be 
4 ‘ower type. Then he 
to be hurt by the reaction 
he causes or by the ridicule 
tO encounter He 
different Vou see 
own kind of 
of world.” 


well 


IS less liable 


he’s bound 
know he’s 
He'll know only his 
happiness in his own kind 


won't 


\t this point Ricky « ntered the room 


With his gy indmother 
a 


He Was dressed 
Plaid playsuit ind, prepared for 
the worst Il was agreeably 
little boy 
dully 


surprised 
hesitated and looked 


tbout the room 


Then. seeing 


his face lit with happiness 
He walked ACTOSS 


irms ibout her 
Wi have 


mother Said 


his mother 


» her and put his 


Visitor, Ricky.” his 


The little 
walked 
irms out to me 
the n looked 
raine 


boy looked up at me. 
across the 


then 
and put his 
I hugged him and 


Dick and Lor 


room 


‘cross to 
who were smiling 


"7 £uess this is the 


only way to really 


eans,”’ | said 


understand what it n 


yor 
? 
naa Die: 
\ A \ \ \ 
Ms BY 
Hs 
| 
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promiscuous love affairs) but she en Victoria was dead! So we children « nied 


London Letter 


Continued from page 4 


couraged literature and journalism, an very loud too —my brother afterwards 
encouragement that did so much to claimed that he cried much louder than 
bring about the mighty 
Russian dramatists and novelists which 


gallery of either of us-—-but our grief was partly 


for the canceled picnk 
What a reign Victoria had! If she 


herself was never glorified by the word 


or Spain. But by the end of Elizabeth's 
reign England bestrode the world like 
a colossus, not only in the realm of 


enriched the whole world 
Finally there was Victoria of Eng 


arms but in the arts. She had a great land i can remember in ‘Toronto no one can deny the greatness of her 
minister in Lord Burleigh, the first of when with my brother and sister | reign. Not since Elizabeth had Eng 
the House of Cecil, but then great waited with eyes bulging in excitement land so dominated the destinies of 
monarchs often have great ministers for the arrival of father with the horse mankind Nor can the advances o 
No wonder Shakespeare found that ind buggy For we were going for a that era be discounted by the un 


period in history a mighty and inspiring doubted social inequalities that existed 


picnic, and in style! And just then 


one for his vaulting genius mother came down the steps crying as The age of the common man has yet to 
We must not pretend Britain was if her heart would break Queen prove itself 

the only nation to produce a mighty 

queen In fact it would be against 


the popular trend of the moment to 
claim that Britain could produce iny 
thing these days but horizontal boxing 

Therefore 
et us glance for a moment at the 
Empress Maria Theresa who came to 
throne of Austria in the middle of 
the eighteenth century and, by her 
indomitable spirit and her rare union 
of feminine tact and almost masculine 


champions and dollar gaps 


energy, won the love of her people and 
raised Austria from the dregs to a 
position of assured power. 

Joan of Arc has suffered from being 
mentioned too often by people who 
know nothing more about her than that 
she led the French Army against the 
English some time or other and was 
burned at the stake. Actually she was 
not a born leader of troops and had 
wynlv the sketchiest idea of what war 
was like but she put spirit into the 
exhausted veins of the French and, as 
everyone knows, the spiritual is mort 
important than the material in any 
struggle 

Just two more examples and we shall 
return te our ergument, tor in thes 
days we do mot wan, to offend even 
Senora Peron But we cannot leave 
out Catherine the Great Catherine 
really was not great (she might have 
been if she had not indulged In so many 


One ot Canada 
Own Rifles was org 


INHUMAN NATURE ume prepare 


| Beginning with 
The indoor man with an out fa 
amous revgiment 
door mind the South Aftricat War 
World War the Or 
the Normandy beat 
fire) in the Canadian / 
Northwest Europe 

Of trout and pike and bass P; . 


Finds nature cruel and crass: 


(beside a roaring 


oure regiment 


But when it comes to wading one of Canada’s ho 
In a swilt. cold mountain PRADITION COUNTS 


stream. 
I'd rather have the doing ) m of 1 fy 
And let him have the dream j 4u dita for fra 
—Ross Haynes ind ada please print 
Dept. E46, Tradition Counts, 
_ft 4 O'Keefe House, Victoria St., 
IN \ Toronto, Canada. 
~ 
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If we admit then tha lest 


women 
were great rulers why is it that theu 
sex has not turned in larger numbers 
to political life? Mrs. Pankhurst tied 
herself to the railings of No. 10 Down 
ing Street, and one of her supporters 
threw herself in front of the King 
horse in the Derby, to attain the vot 
for women. Once the battle was won - 
it was inevitable that women would 
be allowed to run for parliament. B 
where are the female politicians in the 
parliaments of today 

When the British Parliament me 


early in October this year to proro; 


= »> 
' 
& 
wk 
~ Ne“ 
= : 
: 
EP 
infantry regi nts. the Queen's 
anized if Iraditionally rea 
arms pace paratus In peace Ti 
the Quee Own have a record of 3 
1d World War I. In the Sec« te 
Own led the D-Day assaulk « 
id and played a pron ent part 
ist, the Queen's Own Rifles are 4 
way 
\ 
_ 
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for the election Lady Astor was in the 
Speaker’s gallery with Mrs. Churchill 
ind Mrs. Attlee Nancy Astor was 
the first woman to take her seat in 
parliament and that was a long time 
igo What must have been her 
thoughts as she looked down at the 
crowded benches and saw a_ mere 
sprinkling of feminine coiffures among 
the vast acreage of masculine baldness”? 
lo change the metaphor, she had 
blazed the trail but so few had followed 
her 
What is the explanation? What is 
the missing equation? ‘There is the 
elemental fact that a woman would 
have difficulty in running her own 
house and the House of Commons at 
the same time That is true, but it 
is not the whole truth. Kusiness and 
professional men also find difficulty in 
combining politics with their careers 
but there is never any lack of men 
willing to try There are plenty of 
career women about, but why do so few 
if them choose the world of politics? 
here is a partial explanation which 
is understandable even if deplorable 
When you elect a man as MP you 
normally get a wife thrown in, for the 
bachelor is at a disadvantage in secur 
ing nomination But if you elect a 
marned woman you get a husband 
thrown in and somehow that does not 
seem right. We know that women boss 
their husbands at home but they are 
wise enough not to do it outside. The 
position of the male consort is always 
difficult. Let us agree that such a view 
, that it lacks gallantry, and 
that it merely perpetuates the philoso 


is illogical 


phy of the stone age, but the passing 
of the centuries with their wars and 
mismanagement has not destroyed 
the legend of the superiority of the 
male. 


The Small Hands of Women 


Which brings me back to Eva Peron 
ind about time! Perhaps you can 
recall that this letter started with her 
uggestion that there should be a 
womans movement in every country, 
i movement devoted to the cause of 
peace and amity 

We glibly use the phrase “the bro 
therhood of man” but 48 it not true 
that there is much more reality in the 
isterhood of woman? ‘The mother of 
i dead British pilot in 1940 must have 
felt an understanding pity for the 
mother of a dead German pilot When 
men kill each other it is one life for 
inother, but to the mother it is the 


destruction of xan she created It 
is not only the breaking of a_ heart, 
but the end of a dream Krom her 


vomb came a child and in the passing 
of time he would have begat a child 
ind so on down the ages. War takes 
not only a woman’s son but her part in 
the future of the race 

Supposing the women of the world 
combined and said that nations must 
learn to live in peace with nations 
Supposing the women of Russia could 
meet the women of the West Sup 
posing the small hands of women could 
ucceed where men have failed and 
raise the tron curtain 

We are quite rightly arming against 


the threat of Russia, for history has 


taught us the bitter lesson that peace 
is not attained by weakness But a 
pol of armaments is not enough 
Chere should be an equally vigorous 
olicy of peace. Somehow the human 


ice must become the human family 
Otherwise we may as well return the 
world to the monkeys 
Cherefore | commend Eva Peron for 
her brave words She has lit a candle 
nd, in turn, it may light a torch. The 
world is sick Che world ts sick to the 
point of death and it needs the healing 
touch of women’s hands * 
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HIDE-AND-SEEK No. : 
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From Paris te Pusan 


Continued from page 17 


idea to her publisher, Don Cromie, he 
twirled the big globe in his office and 
said: “After all, Korea’s only a jump 
from Sydney. Why not drop up there 
and see how our boys are doing?”’ 

Caldwell thought he was joking, but 
in May last year she found herself 
jeeping along the beleaguered penin 
sula produc ing an effect on the troops 
ynly slightly less earth-shaking than 
a medium-sized atom bomb. ‘They 
just gawked all along the way,’’ she 
savs. “I felt like the Queen ] looked 
a bloody mess with the dust in my 
hair and wearing those awful khaki 
things but they'd see that lipstick and 
wave and wave and wave.” 

Caldwell left military reporting to 
the strategists and concentrated on the 
more personal side of the war. “‘I guess 
I’m just a silly old softie, because I've 
been crying steadily ever since | stood 
on the dock at Pusan and watched 
thousands of Canadian soldiers file 
happily onto Korean soil,”’ she wrote 
at the start of one dispatch. *‘I’m lucky 
to be alive today!” she chirruped in 
another. ‘Yesterday the jeep I had 
ridden some three hundred miles over 
Korean roads was blown sky-high.” 

Later she became the first woman 
to ride in a jet plane over Red-held 
Korea, “‘thanks to the smartest and 
the best-looking and the nicest and the 
youngest colonel I’ve ever met.”’ She 
got herself photographed in Korean 
dress packing a basket on her head and 
a baby on her back. She even inanaged 
to get a cooking and household hints 
column out of a shopping expedition 
in Taegu. And she wrote at length 
about the embarrassments of being a 
woman in a man’s world. ‘There is,” 
she told her readers, ‘‘the delicate 
matter of what is known throughout 
the length and breadth of Korea as 
Penny's Powder Room.” 

Wherever she went she _ received 
ovations. Men pleaded with her to 
put on fresh make-up because they 
hadn't seen a girl do that for months. 
Others asked her to take off her hat 
so they could see a white woman with 
long hair after the close - cropped 
Korean matrons. 

One touching incident brought Cald 
well flying back to Korea from Tokyo. 
She was planning to leave for Canada 
when she heard that she had acci 
dentally missed a party planned in her 
honor by the Princess Pats She 
promptly flung aside her khaki outfit, 
got into her best green gabardine suit, 
donned a black hat with a veil, a pair 
of black pumps and the sheerest nylons 
she could find and got a plane back 
to Korea. As souvenirs for the troops 
she brought along a box of fresh 
strawberries, a garter girdle and a pair 
of black panties. ““They had about one 
strawberry each,’’ she recalls. ‘They 
sat around eating it and looking at me 
(he poor things, they thought I was 
Rita Hayworth. God, I wish I were!” 

Caldwell is certainly no movie star 
She has a plain but animated Irish face 
and a diminutive figure. She photo 
graphs badly but wears clothes well and 
has no lack of boy friends. She speaks 
at a mile-a-minute clip and her column 
gushes from her typewriter as fast as 
After twenty 


one years in the newspaper business she 


she can touch-type it 


can write as swiftly as she can think 
She began her career by selling a 
poem to the Vancouver Daily Province 
for fifty cents. She sold several more, 
then heard that a social writer on the 
morning Star was getting married. She 
asked for the job and got it. She made 
her first bloomer almost at once. She 
reported a Women’s Canadian Club 


talk on ‘“‘Henry Gibson.”” She had 
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never heard of Norwegian playwright 
Henrik Ibsen “T’ve been making 
mistakes like that ever since,’ she SAayg 
cheerfully 

The Star folded and i group of 
out-of work newspapermen started a 
co-operative paper, the News-Herald 
Caldwell got seven and a half dollars 
a week in cash and seven and a half 
dollars in stock and, with the others, 
worked on kitchen chairs and apple 
boxes She was so broke she walked 
home four miles each night to save 
carfare. She worked twelve and four 
teen hours a day, six days a week 
Before long she became social editor 

In 1936 she suddenly hopped a 
freighter and went off to Europe by 
way of Panama and Trinidad She 
appeased her paper by volunteering to 
cover the Coronation in England. But 
on Coronation Day she perversely left 
London and spent the day in a little 
country pub. She saw the Coronation 
next day in the newsreels and reported 
what she had seen, which included just 
about everything that had happened. 
Her last line explained that she'd seen 
it all in the movies, but a deskman 
cut that out. Dozens of readers phoned 
in to protest that no human being could 
see all that Caldwell said she had seen 
‘There was a big stink over that but 
it died down before I got home,” she 
says laconically. 


She Interviewed a Dog 


These days she is more careful, 
though sometimes no more reverent, 
in her coverage of royalty On the 
recent royal tour, which she covered 
from London to Vancouver last fall, she 
caused howls of protest by reporting 
that Princess Elizabeth picked up a 
fishbone in her fingers at a state dinner 
in Quebec City. Yet in Calgary the 
singing of the National Anthem brought 
tears to her eyes. “After all,’ she 
explained later, “it was the Princess’ 
father they were singing about and | 
thought that was kind of nice, you 
know. i kept thinking how nice J’: 


‘feel if they sang a song about my 


father -you know, if they sang God 
Save Old Bill Caldwell.” 

After seeing the Coronation in the 
newsreels Caldwell returned to the 
News-Herald. She left the social page 
and has never reported a wedding or a 
tea party since. She wrote a column 
called Sauce for the Goose and covered 
every beat in town. She did all the 
things good reporters should do. She 
dressed up as a clown in the circus. She 
stole pictures of murdered men from 
their mothers’ top bureau drawers. She 
interviewed a dog. She covered courts 
police station, city hall and provincial 
legislature Her prose was emotional 
her approach personal. ‘‘I guess | was a 
sob sister,’ she says 

In the war vears she quit the papel 
for a public-relations job with the 
Wartime Prices and ‘Trade Koard in 
Montreal With the war over she 
came back to Vancouver where the 
Sun hired her to jack up its ailing 
Shopping Guide column The Guide 
had been started to give tips to women 
readers on where to buy war-scarce 
commodities Sud hn as rice ind stare n 
Che first Penny Wise was a man He 
never said anything more interesting 
than the fact that thirty-two tons of 
carrots had reached Vancouver and 
were selling at so many dollars per 
carload lot,’’ Caldwell remembers. She 
soon changed that 

Her intimate chatty style soon began 
to get readers and the results quickly 
became apparent “I'd say the store 


you can throw a stone on from the, 


Vancouver Sun building was going to 
have lard on Thursday and hundreds 
would mob the store and then pretty 
soon nobody would tell me when they 
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And Apple Cake is fun 
to make with amazing 
new fast DRY yeast! 


you bake at home, vou ll be 
thrilled with the results of this new 
fast DRY veast! Make delicious hot 
rolls. buns. fruit rings. dessert breads 
You never need worry again about and the serumptious Apple Cake 
quick-spoiling cakes of perishable featured below No new receipes 
veast! For the wonderful new needed, One envelope of dry veast in 


Fleischmann’s Fast Rising Dry Yeast iny recipe.) Keep on hand a month's 


stays fresh and full-strength for supply of Fleischmann’s Fast Rising 


weeks without refrigeration! Dry Yeast. 


NEW TIME-SAVING RECIPE—MAKES CAKES 


Measure into bow! Ya cup lukewarm water, 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved 

Sprinkle with contents of 1 envelope Fleischmann's Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand LO minutes. THEN stir well 
In the meantime, scald Ya cup milk 
Remove from heat and stir in 

Va cup granulated sugar, 

V2 teaspoon salt, 

3 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm. Stir in 1 cup once-sifted bread flour and beat until smooth 
Add yeast mixture and 1 egg, well beaten 
Beat well, then work in 2, cups once-sifted bread flour 
Purn out on lightlhy-floured board and knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl, brush top with melted batter of shortening. 
Cover and set dough in warm place, free from draught 
Let rise until doubled ino bulk 
Punch down dough and divide inte 2 equ il portions form into smooth ball 
Roll each piece into an oblong and tit into grea ed 
pans about 7" x 
Grease tops, cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk 
Peel, core and cut into thin wedges 8 apples 
“p inkle risen dough with Ye cup granulated sugar 
and lightly press apple wedges into cake tops, 
shary edges down and close together 


\lix 1 cup granulated sugar, 


1 teaspoons ground cinnamon, 


ner RY Y EAST 


and sprinkle over apples 


Cover and let rise about '> hour. 


Bake in moderate oven, 350°~, about | hour. 


Serve hot, with butter. 


—Appetizing APPLE CAKE—— 
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yng to have lard next she 
Her hosses soon became aware of 
imn’s pul When Penny Wise 


1 new French lipstick that 


idn't come off on collars one hundred 


nen phoned for more details in a single 


lay When she made an error which 
the price of wild rice to one tenth 
the wild-rice grower got four hundred 
ters before it was corrected Cald 
well loves broccoli and one importer 
redit her with singlehandedly boost 
broccoli sales in Vancouver 
hink of it she exclaims I may go 
down m mistory is the woman who 
id Vance broccoli conscious! 
(often invered idvertiser 
Beauty-parlor operators phoned up u 
iro hen hu d home perma 
nent The Downtown Businessmen s 
\ n se in wrath when she 
ved her readers to buy at small 
nmuna fore Pretty soon the 
jvertisin manager stopped 
» her 
she rot her women readers to send 


five hundred letters to Ottawa 


prote ng the ban on margarine and 
hen responsibility was turned over to 

) nee he got them to deluge 

i i witt twent five hundred 


soon the Sun had tos ipply her 


t secretar to handle the two or 


ee hundred letters she began to get 
month Her salary went up 

it now ninety dollars a week 
vod it below the Sun's 


columnists. but then s ( ildwell 


! really don’t work very hard.’ 
\t Christmas [t's Ermine 


he new job brought a change in the 
former police-court reporter In her 
in d iys she had worn a mud colored 
rduroy suit and let her hair straggle 
her tace SOW she spruced herself 
ot-a set of bright hats, did things 
her coiffure and emerged with a 
bright new look 
he city desk quickly learned to ride 
fon her. She has a habit of shipping 
| nnuendoes into her columns that 
ht not be in place ina family paper 
She wrote so many .columns on the art 
drinks that he has been 


rationed to one a year, at Christmas 


time her he Oo write Pound 
Koo h column on bargains in ermine 
it ind diamond necklaces Ihe 
the time ‘ oncentrates on 

more owly buy ind n her ceaseless 
1 ‘ inst igh prices. One heated 


Open Letter to Finance Minister Doug 


\bbot ted out tl VA 
\ t 
Soon tt sti { be in 
techy fee Before n he w 
vanglin passe n nad in 
far-off places mi 
i the nformality i ‘ 
in irl etter hor 
l 
f 
\ 
\ 
\ ougt shop Img na 
ng hints about Hawatian pin 
ind Bermuda bananas she also 
i bed tie ns of Berlin, the state 
il che the Australian 
vstem and her first look at the 
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People began to recognize her in 
far-off places 

Why you're Penny Wise!” a woman 
exclaimed halfway across the Atlantic 
ina TCA place. 

By now Vancouverites are well 
acquainted with the tiny details of 
Caldwell’s home life. They know she 
ilways buys a new sheer nightgown 
before a long trip a blue one for 
Hollywood, a pink one for New York, a 
red one for Bermuda, a scarlet one for 
Jerlin and a black one for Paris. For 
Korea she substituted red flannel 
pyjamas 

They know all about the succession 
of tiny cars she drives. erratically 
about town: Lily Pons, her old Singer 
Fanny, her Fiat, and her present Annie, 

They also know she lives in 
four-room dwelling called 


an Austin 
a small 
House along with Bean, her kidney 
shaped chesterfield: Downie, her bed 
lop Drawer, her bureau; Glory Hole, 
her utility room; Junior Glory Hole, her 
clothes ¢ upboard Kitchen, her kitchen; 
and a thirty-six-year-old china doll 
named Annabelle which, publicly and 
priv itely, Evelyn Caldwell treats as a 
living, breathing being 

These figments of Caldwell’s lepre 
chaun mind are taken in full stride by 
her constant readers but have tended 
to make non-admirers of the Caldwell 
school of journalism almost physically 
ill 

N wspaper friends who sometimes 
refer to Annabelle as that doll’ are 
likely to get beaned with a pastepot or 
whisky bottle “She's Queen of the 
Little People,” Caldwell Says deadly 
Annabelle travels with her 
everywhere and in Korea was made an 
Colonel” of the Princess Pats 


Serious 


(Ornery 
who pinned a hat badge on her falsies 
with a pipe cleaner 

Annabelle has a complete wardrobe 
which includes a negligee trimmed with 
ostrich feathers, blue undies with lace 


H iwahan 


tatting, lounging pyjamas 
grass skirt, dressing gown, nighties 
sealskin coat and a variety of suits and 
1ress¢ Ihe Princess Pats have one of 
her blue garters as a souvent 
Mirs. Pim the cat, another frequent 
iracter ir Shopping Cyuide nas 
leparted by request (Yne da Mi 
bro nake int he house 
( dw cannot stand snakes Vhe 
I no picture for ¢ n 
i} 1] nd er scream 
‘ I ions wer 
| invthing b nakes 
3 n Mrs. Pi 
n ( iwell n ek. 
sh Kit il nel bor a I 
na id is t b 
1d Mi Pir 
iW ‘ 
ontt i ( iw | 
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When she’s home a Caldwell day 
follows a fairly even routine. She rises 
late, around ten-thirty, and drinks a 
quart of hot water. Then she goes over 
to the piano and plays, with a shaky 
bass, | Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love Baby, or perhaps Some Enchan 
ted Evening This over, she eats a 
hearty breakfast of fruit juice, bacon 
and eggs, toast, marmalade and coffee 
and has a hot bath. She says good-by 
to Annabelle, hops into Annie, drives 
to the office, goes up to the cafeteria 
and has a cup of tea and a sandwich 
made of peanut butter and honey 
After that she makes the rounds of the 
larger stores, looking for new items for 
sale, comparing prices and occasionally 
dropping down to wholesale row. If she 
catches people overcharging she writes 
about it. She mentions no trade names 
but usually manages to let her readers 
know who or what she means 


On Bean with a Book 


She writes her column late in the 
afternoon when the office is quiet and 
About three times a week she 
makes a speech to one of the dozens of 
Usually 
she talks about her most recent trip 


emply 
organizations asking for her 


with gusto and verve, interjecting her 
anecdotes with little giggles. “I just 
put a nickel in one ear and the talk 
comes out,”’ she says. When she gives a 
talk about her trip to Hawati she 
always ends with a hula dance com 
“It makes them 
clap, you know,”’ she says, ‘and then | 
think they're clapping for me when 


plete with grass skirt 


really they re clapping about the dance, 
but I don’t know that and I feel good.’ 

If there’s no lecture Caldwell goes 
home ibout 7 p.m., greets \nnabelle 


and cooks her own supper, usually a 


or | like my own cooking 
better than any other cooking I've ever 
eaten, she says Vhen she lolls back 


on Bean and reads a book, often enough 
i sea or travel story At 10 p.m. she 
climbs into Downie and sleeps until 

m. when she wakes and drinks a 


pint or so of Creamo to keep her weight 


up ‘she lost fifteen pounds in Korea 
hen she reads some more before 
going back to sleep and occasionally 
onders “‘why the hell I'm all aione in 
in empty house 
\ctually there's no reason why she 
hould be She gets half i 1lozer 
proposals ol marriage i tron 
re send me pict es of hen 
Ss stand! by tree rkKking ir 
he fields,” s hey say they 
‘ quit fe and I | ‘ 
r the hee fe | id. | en 
| e} her n mind 
n ed until I retire and I ’ 
t t i 
t * 
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The Philosophical 
Fishermen of Gimli 


Continued from page 23 


bound together in a common interest 
and respect for education. The extent 
of a man’s learning is the social 
criterion 

In Winnipeg where fifteen thousand 
of them live the largest concentration 
of Icelanders outside the capital of 
Iceland, Reykjavik there has been 
much intermarriage with other groups, 
largely Scots and English, and the 
Icelandic tongue and customs are drop 
ping away. In the villages along Lake 
Winnipeg isolation binds them more 
closely together and the old ways and 
language persist to a greater extent 
although here, too, they are gradually 
dying out 

At Gimli in Nyja-island—as they 
call New Iceland—-they live simply, 
sometimes making ends meet only with 
the greatest difficulty. The town has 
not grown much since the early days 
It saw the beginning of the lucrative 
goldeye trade and its end when the 
fish disappeared a few years ago in Lake 
Winnipeg. In recent years business and 
real-estate values have flourished since 
the wartime establishment of a huge 
air training station on the edge of town, 
now operating under the Atlantic Pact 
The whitefish trade has always been 
the main source of income 

They get their water from constantly 
flowing artesian wells, supplement this 
supply in the winter with melted snow 
and in the summer from rain barrels 
and the lake The roads are dusty 
and, except for the two short main 
streets for which plans are afoot, likely 
won't be paved. The fishermen who 
were poverty-stricken during the de 
pression have still the habits of penury 
They cook mostly on wood stoves and 


use outdoor privies Sut they have 
books in their homes and send _ their 
children to university In a small 


building housing about fifteen hundred 
books, mostly novels and history, they 
have an all-Icelandic library 
They drink coffee morning, noon, 
afternoon and evening and they call 
it molakaffi, or more loosely molasopi 
Volakaffi is coffee with a lump of sugar 
nolasopi, a sip with a lump. Their 
way to drink is to pop the sugar 
between their teeth and sip the coffee 
through it. They have their own way 
of making it, using a bag of cotton 
boiled in baking soda and pouring the 
boiling water through it, letting it 
steep for ten minutes. They make it 
in the kitchen, sometimes in a teapot 
then take it out to the dining-room 


table for visitors \ pot is usually 
warming on the stove and there is a 
cup or two with a plece of inaterta 
Vienna tart iced cookies or some 


ponnukokur, a thin pancake rolled up 
and sprinkled inside with a brown or 
white sugar, jelly or whipped cream 

They eat pie in the North American 


Way hey also eat ivsuostur, a cheese 


made by boiling down whey for a long 
time until it is solid and brown and 
ready to spread on bread And they 
eat ijrarpvisa i liver Sausage made 


with rye flour and rolled oats: kaefa 
1 potted-meat loaf cut in thin slices and 
spread on buttered bread: ru 


sa 
i meat sausage of lamb flank ind 
spices, eaten the same way and skvr 
1 soft curdlike junket for dessert or a 
whole meal Often they eat lun 


ommon pancake ind 


great deal of fish baked or broiled 


It took me year to know then 
t in elr pe lar 
habit ig n hemse é n 
ersiste me itivenes ind 
f ntil even the ears 
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around the table drinking yet another 
cup of molakofft To see, too, the 
formal respect with 
which they treat each other. It would 
be almost true to say all Icelanders 
write. Certainly they revere 
theirs who do. 

At Gimli there is an old recluse 
called Thorsteinn Th. Thorsteinsson, a 
sturdy hard-faced old man with a shock 
of thick white hair, who has written 
in Icelandic two volumes of poetry, 
three volumes of a history of Icelandic 
colonization in North America, the 
story of Icelandic emigration to Brazil 
now in manuscript form 
enough stories to fill two volumes and 
enough poetry for three 

The day I met him, a handsome old 
man in dark trousers and blue sports 
shirt buttoned at the neck and tieless, 
I was told I was privileged to have 
him come out of his lair We were 
sitting around the dining-room table 
at a white tablecloth, in the afternoon, 
and an oddly assorted party we were 
Thorsteinsson was growling over his 


gentleness and 


those of 


and has 


coffee cup at Miss Sigurbjorg Stefans- 
son, assistant principal of Gimli High 
School, that school children were not 
learning Icelandic. This is a sore point 
today among some of the older Ice 
landers although this language is taught 
at special Saturday-morning classes in 
church basements. 

Miss Stefansson, flushed and bending 
her head slightly sidewise, admitted 
regretfully that ‘‘we teach only the 
things that are useful for making 
money.” It was found that one 
language was quite enough. “The 
dollar sign,’” muttered Thorsteinsson, 
“has ruined Icelandic culture in North 
America.” 

Oli Kardal, a big bull-necked fellow 
who was a fisherman until two years 
ago when he went down to Minneapolis 
and started to study singing, was 
sitting hugely at the end of the table 
in his navy-blue suit, sipping coffee 
through a lump of sugar. “* 
much they don’t get a chance to learn 
Icelandic,” he said, “‘but they have no 
interest.”’ 

The conversation turned to the funds 
which were being collected for the 
Icelandic chair recently set up at the 
University of Manitoba. Oli’s mother 
in-law, Kristin Thorsteinsson, a fragile 
woman in her early sixties with a tired 
gentle face, said the townspeople had 
given nearly fifteen hundred dollars and 
this made Gimli a founder. 

Later Oli was telling me about his 
singing He got his start two years 
ago when a retired Minnesota judge 
of Icelandic descent was spending a 
summer at Gimli and Oli had gone one 
day after tishing to sing at his birthday 
party. The judge and his wife thought 
Oli had a tine voice and they guaran 
teed him lodging at Minneapolis if he 
wanted to study. The Icelandic Cana- 
dian Club and_ Icelandic National 
League started collecting and money 
rolled in “I didn’t know I had so 
many friends,” said Oli, looking down 
at his heavy strong workworn hands 
with the rough nails. 

At Gimli they call him the 
i.sherman” 


It’s not so 


“singing 
and every time he returns 
n holidays he goes to Betel Old Folks’ 
Hiome by the lakeshore, where the old 
Icelandic 
in the 


men are playing chess and 
morning room the old women 
knit while one of them reads out the 
old Icelandic sagas. There Oli gives 
them the sound of his high sweet tenor 
folds his 
big fists in front of him and sings in 


voice as he closes his eyes, 


Icelandic of the swans calling out their 
wild songs over the geysers and moun 
tains of Iceland 

He talked about fishing and how he 
was once trapped out in front of Gimli 
na boat that caught fire. ““‘We were 
coming home in the fall, towing boats 
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N.B.’s NOBLE LOBSTER 


ALF a century ago no clergyman 

or divinity student needed to go 
hungry -not if he 
canned lobster. 
the deep but unconventional religious 
convictions of R. B. Noble, of Richi 
bucto, N.B. Noble believed a lobster 
can was as good a medium as any for 


could get along on 
This was because of 


spreading the gospel. 

When he started packing lobsters on 
the shore of Northumberland Strait in 
1870 he embellished his 
verses from the scriptures and sermons 
of his own composition. The illus 
trations were weird and wonderful. A 
single label had pictures of a cupid 
riding a lobster through a bed of maple 
leaves, roses, thistles and shamrocks, 
and Adam and Eve in the Garden, 
their nakedness suitably concealed be 
hind tall grass, a palm tree and a pet 
flamingo. 

It was a day in which people were 
suspicious of canned foods. Apparently 
they felt they could trust a brand put 
up by such a religious man — as, indeed, 
they could, for Noble was a man of 
integrity As the demand for 
his product increased he became one 
of the biggest lobster packers in the 
world and the fame of his “biblical 


labels with 


great 


labels” spread. Robert Service, poet 
of the Yukon gold rush, eported that 
they were about the only reading mat 
ter the sourdoughs had 

Noble's lithographing bills must have 
been enormous for he had hundreds of 
different labels 
you a new scripture 


His ik’ea was to give 
lesson, mostly of 
his own devising, each time you bought 
a can of lobster And he sold millions 
of cans of lobster 

So popular were the biblical labels 
that other packers clamored for the 
right to use them Noble 


granted them this privilege not for 


unwisely, 


cash but because he hoped it would 
broadcast the gospel to a wider audi 
ence The other packer not as 


put the labels on 
inferior lobster, with the result’ that 
Noble’s own product fell into disrepute 


scrupulous as he 


and he closed out his business 

This was a sorry day for clergymen 
and divinity students 
each of Noble’s cans were the words 
Free to Ministers and Divinity Stu 
dents. The words meant exactly what 
they said 
thousands of clergymen on small sti 


for printed on 


For more than three decades 


pends, and poor students, enjoyed lob 


ster at Noble’s expense. lan Sclanders. 
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on a very dark stormy night. We saw 
we had lost a boat and next morning 
went out to look for it from Gimli 
harbor. We were three miles out when 
the engines gave trouble. The engineer 
and the captain finally started it and 
then it backfired. ‘They jumped into 
the icy water and drowned. We two 
who were left took to the lifeboats and 
tried to save them. But it was no use.” 
Most drownings on the lake are caused 
by such accidents and not by rough 
weather 

Oli's brother, Stemi 
last spring, had worked hard to get the 
fishermen to sell on a co-operative basis 
but they 
This went back to then one 
pool in the 
Thirties which lasted a few months and 


until his death 


were afraid sus 
picious 
experience with a_ fish 
went broke after they had shipped in 
a season's catch. It nearly ruined them 
They 
and they never knew what happened 


never got a cent for thew fish 
Then association was organized six 
Adam Korsk, then Mani 
toba field representative of the United 
Workers ot America 
The companies, the fishermen say, told 


forsk was a Communist and the 
wasn t until 


years ago by 
Packinghouse 


them 
fishermen got scared It 
Steini took 
They said he never asked for 


over that they got any 
where 
anything that wasn’t fair and square 
At the time of his death he was trying 
to get a union going and the British 
Columbia co-ops were ready to help 
Steini tried to get the Gimli fishermen 
to work in small but they 
continued to bid or to sell against eacl 


co Ops 


other 
fish down 


This was keeping the 
The fishermen didn't know 


price ot 


they would do now that 


Steinit was dead 


just what 


Their lives have never been easy 


What they haven't suffered from low 


prices they've got from treacherous 
weather Winters are particularly 
tough -but so are they Then they 
cut holes in the ice, lower their nets 


and draw them up in. temperatures 


often of twenty or thirty below zero 


They have to use about ten pairs of 
mitts a day for steady fishing, discard 
ing each pair as it stiffens with thickly 
They wear woolen parkas 
with wolf - fur hoods 
ks 


they eat and sleep either in small shacks 


coated ice 
home knitted 
moccasins or low rubbers and 
in sheltered nooks, at the big fishing 
stations or in frame huts hauled out 
on sleighs on the ice if the fishing 
ground 1s too far from shore 
Sudden 


thelr nets, early 


gales have 


robbed them of 


spring thaws have 
stranded their winter’s catch at remote 
lake stations beyond the reach of either 


tractor trains or boats, ice floes have 


carried them out to dangerous dark 
waters as they hauled in their fish suit 
this has not been all 

In 1933 a five-man commission of 
enquuy headed by Dr. H. C. Grant 
then a professor of economics it the 


University of Manitoba 
by the Bracken Government to inves 
tigate the 


was appointed 


province's fishing indus 
try There had been strange rumors 
ibout the marketing of Lake W innipe yz 
whitefish and the fishermen were com 
bitterly that 


plaining the big fish 


distributing companies were gypping 
them 


lhe commission after seventeen sit 


ind November that 
combine of four 


tings between June 
vear found that a 
American-controlled distributing com 
panies operating out ot Winnipe ra had 
almost complete control of the trozen 
whitefish market This had been 
arranged in part by a hands ff agree 
with the two fresh-tish 


ment large 


distributors in the province 


For two vears the tishermen, who 
were almost to a man dependent on 
the combine for gear, marketing and 
lake transportation facilities, had been 


compelled to sell to the companies often 
at less than operating cost and were 
getting progressively deeper and deeper 
into debt to them for advances for nets 
three 


and repairs They were getting 


cents a pound for fish retailing tn 
Winnipeg at fourteen to sixteen cents 
ind for half as much again in t! 
United States 
Che combine was exposed by 
provincial commission but the 
dents 


shareholders, being American res 


were beyond Canadian jurisdiction 


The provincial government, however 
got the companies to raise the prevail 
ing rate for whitefish to the fishermen 


and regulations were set down t« 
number of heenses tssued 
lake The 


recommended a permanent fishermen’s 


control the 
on the commission had 
association and out of that grew the 


Manitoba 
which is 


present day Fishermen's 


Association largely an advis 
ory body on lheensing 
Again, in March 1949, the 


fishermen were nearly ruined when they 


Ciimlt 


were unable to find a market for 
hundreds of tons of frozen fish take 
during the winter. Many were without 
money and storekeepers finally stopped 
credit At Stein 


Kardal’s instigation the federal govern 


advancing them 
ment stepped in with a subsidy for the 
catch 

\ few streets away from ‘Thorsteins 
son’s home lives Kristine Kristofferson 
a vivacious young mother of three sons 
was recently 
Press. She 


has now written a second, to be called 


whose first novel, ‘Tanya 


published by Ryerson 
Jorunn. She writes 
table 
implement dealer 
Chere was the sound of someo 
the fiddle as | walked up the 
call at the 
daed home facing the lake 


it the dining-room 
in pencil on the stationery of an 


teps 
Kristjansson’s wide-veran 
Chere Wik 
old Hanne to be seen othr nigh the 
piano bench in 


white flannels and with braces o\ his 


window sitting on the 


shirt, his cur 


hus spectacle 


ved pipe in his mouth and 

down a bit o se 
violin. He star 
ended 
a long active career as owner of the 
Lakeside 
five eldest sons are in the United 
States teaching or studying 


playing ht 
at fourteen and a few years ago 


Prading Co, at Gimli Hi 


iwricultural 
I sat down in the 


living room and 


Hannes, a wiry little man with a lined 
face full of humor and his navy-blue 
tie a riotous pattern of champagne 
chorus lines, saxes and drum 


fiddlk 
sitting with us and his 


glasse 
with a miniature pimined to one 
side of it, was 
son, Albert, a slim blond youth home 
on holidays from. the Dakot 

Agy.cultural College Hanne picked 
up an old-time accordion from the floor 


ind gave its carved sides 


North 


in affection 

ate squeeze 
Albert was 

old-time 


Dad 
used to 
kids 


sitting room and 


about 
“The \ 
practice here on the porch and 


talking 
orchestra 


danced in the 


excited until one day our friend \ 


gardson went right through the 
dow It wa the best in New Ics 
Hannes’ Orchestra, and Albert 


brother, Baldur, eventually play 
in it longside his dad 
Debate 


chief joys of the 


violin 
irgument mone of the 


lcelander,: religion and 
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Miss 
Stefansson had extended herself far in 
taking me to the Lutheran church that 
day. She belongs to no church. We 
were talking about it the next day with 
(;udmundur Fijelsted, an old retired 
farmer and once an MLA for Gimli, 
who also belongs to no church. Sitting 
in the small living room of his home, 
the kettle humming on the wood stove 
through the open kitchen door behind 
him, in slippers, drill shirt and sus 
holding up his blue serge 
recalled the heated reli 
gious debates of the eaily days of the 
They had centred on the 
proper Lutheranism 
and there had been wide differences of 
There were those who held 
strict views and those whose views were 
The debates in the end 
ved in an open quarrel which split 
into two 
camps and culminated in a large exodus 
to North Dakota ‘Today 
on this continent belong to the Lu 
theran church, the Unitarian church, 


philosophy are major topics 


penders 
trousers, he 


settlement 
interpretation of 


opinion 


broader 
reso! 
the community opposing 


Icelanders 


or to no church 

immigrants’ 
birthplace of 
a collection of settlements now stretch 
ing from Lake Winnipeg and Lake 
Manitoba south into Winnipeg and the 
rich farming municipalities of Argyle 
hundred miles 
to the southwest, down from there into 
North Dakota, and 
west to Saskatch 


Gimli, the Icelandic 
starting point, was the 


ind South Cypress, a 
Pembina County 

to Minnesota and 
ewan and Alberta 


Every August five thousand of them 
from as far south as Milwaukee’ go 
back to Gimli for a_ festival called 
Islendingadagurinn. 


Outside the homeland capital, Gimli’s 
celebration of 
ymplete 
independence Among 
those who have returned for the fes 
tival are Hon. J. T. Thorson, president 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada; Dr 
Paul H. 'T. Thorlakson, head of the 
largest medical clinic in Winnipeg; and 
Prof. Skuli Johnson, chairman of the 
department of classics at the Univer 
Manitoba, who like 
Thorson was once a Rhodes scholar 
Vilhjalmur world-famous 
Arctic explorer and anthropologist 
inother native son, was born in the 
Arnes in the first struggling 
years of the settlement Ther! have 
also been an attorney-general of ’Mani 
toba and of North Dakota, a treasurer 
of Minnesota and a justice of the North 
Dakota supreme court 


largest 
toward 
from Deénmark 


festival is the 


Iceland's first 


Step 


sity of Judge 


Stefansson, 


hamlet of 


Most famous of their local 
poets is a farmer with a few acres on 
the banks of the Icelandic River within 
New Iceland at Riverton. Guttormur J 
born in the 


many 


(;uttormsson, who was 


settlement in 1878 of a 


He has published four volumes 


pioneering 
family 
ind one of plays, together 
of collected works In 
grand 
Order of the Falcon 


ot poetry 
with a volume 


1949 he was appointed com 
mander of the 
iward to a civilian 
highly than 
Bar, which is 


immor 


lceland’s highest 
values more 
Sandy 


known poem 


which he 
a Nobel Prize 


his most wide ly 


ilizes the defeats and victories of the 
pioneers 

In the early vears of thew struggle 
to get a foothold in Canada one or the 
young Gimli women, earning money as 
1 domestic in Winnipeg for the settle 
ment, wrote a letter home It was 
ipplicable to them as Icelanders and 
| believe, fits well into their beliefs 
today as Canadians 

“Do not discard your own culture, 
proves to be unworthy of 
it Cultivate peace and concord Do 
not forget the word of God, nor good 
Make your laws as clear as 
you can~ short, effective and righteous 


and then obey them yourselves.” 


only what 


behav lor 


The Land of 
Might-Have-Been 
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in centuries. ‘The bour-hand registers 
millennia.”’ 
“IT think 
gasped. 
“Intensely serious,’ Tyro said. “I'd 
like to have planned this machine 
more carefully. As it is I haven't been 


able to devise a 


you're serious!”’ Sneden 


steering gear ri 
simply have to take my chances.’’ He 
smiled discreetly “To tell you the 
truth, Sneden, I'm running away. I’m 
improvising a getaway.” 

“Indeed? From what?” 

“From the end of the universe,”’ said 
the professor 

Sneden went into a choking spell 

“Come into my study and I'll try 
to explain,” said Professor Tyro pleas 
antly. “But t.rst let’s have a bite of 
supper and finish what remains of the 
Montrachet °43."’ 


{pws dinner was a fine one for, unlike 
many scientists, Arthur Tyro was 
as devoted to the body as he was to 
the mind He ate his guinea hen 
dreamily, with the abstracted air of a 
man whose mind is wandering back 
over all the pleasant days of his life 
The baked Alaska was almost finished 
befcre he became conscious that Sneden 
was drumming impatiently on the table 
with his salad fork 
Tyro “I’m not being a good 
How is your wife?” 

“Rebecca's very well,”’ replied Sneden 
tartly He leaned over the polished 
mahogany 


“Excuse me,’” said 
host 


“Though I’m certainly not 
going to tell her of this madness of 


Rebecca has always 


admired you.’ 


yours, 
Tyro asked absently 
Hie remembered how Rebecca Sneden 
had once wandered into his laboratory 
when he was working at the founda 
tion’s centre They had 
chatted for fifteen minutes 
before he knew who she was. It was 
Tyro reflected, how he had 
never forgotten that 
When he thought back on it 

“Stop daydreaming,” 
“This has been a most excellent meal 
and | appreciate your hospitality, but 
with what you 


she 


research 


almost 


curious, 
conversation 


said Sneden 


please do continue 


started to tell 


¢ BEGAN,” said Professor Tyro, 
“with a rather routine investigation 
into the curvature of space oi 

recall your last paper,’’ Sneden 
said “We all thought it 


ingly vague.”’ 


was alarm 


“The vagueness was by design,”” the 
He paused to light a 

Havana cigar He 
pony of 


professor said 

seventy-live-cent 
deep sniff from his 
“As you undoubtedly know,” 
he said, “it has been verified beyond 
doubt that the universe is expanding 
at an incredible rate of speed. All the 
flying out 
whole 


took i 


brandy 


stars and galaxies are into 


the void Che universe is 
expanding like a balloon, like a piece 
of bubble gum 


. Now every 


substance has certain 


Answers to 
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1, Emily Carr; 2, Ambrose Small; 3, 
Albert Guay; 4, James Thurber; 5, 
Charlotte Whitton; 6, Tim Buck; 7, 
Hugh Gaitskell; 8, E. P. Taylor; 9, 
Mike Pearson; 10, Queen Soraya of 


Iran 
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definite physical characteristics. If you 
study the rubber of a child’s balloon 
you can calculate with absolute cer 
tainty the limits of its expansion. After 
it reaches a certain maximum diameter 
it will burst Tyro knocked a silken 
ash from his corona “What is not 
so generally known, however, is that 
what we call Space has its physical 
characteristics also. Thanks to your 
generosity, Sneden, I ve been making 
a study of them My inescapable 
conclusion is that Space too is destined 
to burst 
“Burst, Tyro? How can 
burst?’’ Sneden muttered “I can 
understand a balloon bursting it just 
becomes a piece of flat rubber. But 
what could Space become if it burst?” 
“That,” said Tyro sadly, “is where 
the symbols of mathematics can 
scarcely be replaced by words. You 
must take my word for it, I’m afraid, 
that what we call Space will revert to 
pure Time.” 
“Pure Time 
Sneden scoffed 
‘Tl know it is,” said the professor 
“On the other hand, so is infinity. So 
is the square root of a minus number 
You'd be surprised how many incon 
ceivable concepts we all accept merely 


Space 


That's inconceivable,” 


because they have become familiar.’ 

Sneden smiled despairingly. 

“Your naive,” Pro 
fessor Tyro remarked mildly. “Every 
schoolboy knows that matter and en 
ergy may be expressed as functions of 
each other —as different manifestations 
of the same thing Basically, I tind 
it no more incredible that we should 
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add Time and so arrive at a sort of Holy 
Trinity. If this delicious cigar can be 
considered a form of energy, why can’t 
it equally well be considered a warp 
in Time? Before you balk at that let me 
remind you that an equation of energy 
anc matter would have seemed just as 
demented to your grandfather as this 
does to you.’ 

“Interesting if muttered 
Sneden, who was at heart a pedant. 

great deal more than interesting,” 
returned Professor Tyro. ‘‘According 
to my calculations, at this very moment 
the universe is straining at its seams 
like an overblown balloon. The great 
event will occur at precisely eleven 
o'clock, Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
tonight.”’ 

“What?” cried Sneden 

“Our universe will vanish,” 
professor calmly 

“Tyro, you have gone mad! 


true,”’ 


said the 


You 
ought to be locked up!” 

‘The Westminster chimes of the man 
telpiece clock rang out across the room 
The hands stood at ten forty-five 

fifteen minutes,”’ Tyro repeated, 
“there will be nothing left of creation 
but a ripple on the ocean of time. Now, 
my dear Sneden, you see why I have 
built my Time Machine. Our only 
chance is to ride the wave, to escape 
to the past before if happens o 

“Our only h ype? 

“But of course,”’ said the professor 
“I'd be an ingrate if I didn’t invite 
you to come along too.” Arthur T'vro 
extinguished his cigar and immediately 
lighted another. “‘Shall we get ready?” 
he asked politely 


TINHE CLOCK said seven minutes to 

eleven as Professor Tyro lowered 
himself, not into the 
bathtub. He glanced up inquisitively 
at Sneden. ‘Tell me,”’ he said, ‘“‘would 
you prefer to sit with your feet pointing 
toward yesterday or tomorrow? It’s 
quite immaterial to me, but I know 
how some people feel about traveling 
backwards.” 


quite steadily, 


“I’m going to stay right where | 
am!" retorted Sneden vehemently 
“This is sheer lunacy. It’s exactly 


what one would expect to happen to a 
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ivo much money and 


leisure!” 

“T plead with you, Sneden. You're 
naive, but I like you.”’ 

“Tyvro, get out of that bathtub!” said 
Sneden sternly, in the tone one uses to 
an obstinate child 

“Come along,” said the professor. 
“Its your last chance. By my watch 
it’s T-minus-three.” 

“If you're not careful, you're going 
to electrocute yourself!”’ said Sneden 
indignantly. ‘“‘And won't / look silly 
trying to explain this to the Board of 
l'rustees?”’ 

he professor did not seem to have 
heard. “I do hope this thing is headed 
in the right direction,” he mumbled. 

If | tly of into the future -of which 
there isn’t going to be any it will all 
be a frightful waste.”’ 

“lyro!” cried Sneden again, as he 
saw the professor’s hand move to a 
gleaming electrical switch just outside 
the bathtub 

“Very well,’ sighed Professor 

(;oo0d-by, Sneden I] really would 
have enjoyed your company 

He placed the pith helmet on his 
head, tightened the chin strap, and 
closed the switch 

Chere was a blinding flash of light 
and a terrible roar, which struck a 
detached part of Sneden’s mind as 
sounding like the bellow of a dinosaur 
or some other beast of remotest anti 
quity, and then Professor Tyro and his 
bathtub and most of his house all went 
up in a billowing cloud of smoke 


{| THE inquest which followed 
v4 there was very little evidence. 
Sneden, still swathed in bandages, 
recounted his story of what had hap 
vened. The medical examiner testified 
hat, although no trace of the late 
Arthur ‘l'yro had been found, the 
apparent heat of the explosion could 
easily have carbonized the body com- 
pletely. After a conference between 
Sneden and the local chief of police 
it had been decided to suppress the 


curious assortment of objects which 
had been found scattered around the 
ruins of the professor's house: several 
Indian arrowheads, a Cretan coin of 
immense age, the fossilized egg of 
a pterodactyl, and many other such 
relics. As to the professor's notebooks, 
shreds of which had been salvaged from 
the boughs of a nearby oak, a commit 
iee of eminent mathematicians found 
them filled with misplaced decimal 
points 

The verdict was death through 
misadventure. 

‘Poor man,” sighed Rebecca Sneden 
to her husband as they left the court- 
room. “I only met him once, but | 
liked him a lot.” 


Tyro, meanwhile, had 

a calm trip. He held tight to the 
sides of his bathtub until, after a period 
of which he had no memory, he landed 
lightly in a field. He leaped up and 
peered at the time indicator. ‘lo his 
consternation the hands of the dial still 
pointed to the year 1952. 

It began to rain then, but before 
‘T'vro could open his umbrella a flight 
of flamingoes spotted him and benefi 
cently joined their wings over his head. 
Thus protected from the elements, he 


walked over to a bouse on a nearby 
hill. It was built of silver pillars and 
had a crystal roof. He wandered 


through the open gates into a patio. 
I'wo tigers raised their heads from the 
wildflowers which they were munching 
ind looked at him with mild curiosity. 
Acting on a sudden impulse Professor 
'yro bade them to come to him and 
lie down in such a manner as to form 
1 couch. The beasts complied immedi- 
itely and for several hours after that he 
lay in a dreamless sleep. 
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When Tyro awoke he found himself 
looking into the deep blue eyes of 
Rebecca Sneden. 

“Have a grape, darling,’’ she said, 
plucking a cluster lightly from a 
dangling vine 

“| think I will,”’ said the professor 

Rebecca leaned over and kissed him 
“I’ve been waiting such a long time, 
Arthur!" she whispered. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you come sooner 

It took Professor 'Tvro several min 
utes before he could answer. ‘Then he 
suddenly sat up very straight and 
clapped his hands to his head. 


“Good heavens!"’ Tyro cried 
believe I see what happe ned!"’ 
“Happened? Has something hap 


Rebecca said 
“How extraordinary that nobody has 
ever thought of it!” 
“Thought of what” 
tiently, though it was plainly of no 
great concern to her 


she asked pa 


“People have always presumed,” 
cried Tyro, “that a Time Machine 
must travel either forward to What 
Will-Be or backward to What-Was'! 
But my bathtub, having no steering 
apparatus, apparently did neither! | 


“Taking it easy, John?” 
“Sure am ...thanks to a retirement income : 


built ona Canadian Government Annuity ! 
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i 
went off sidewava!l”’ He looked at 
Rebecca with a rapturous smile. “‘Don't 


you know wil 


“All I know is that I like it here, 
Arthur.” 
“We're in What-Might-Have Been!” 


said Professor I'vro 


ere we are?” he asked 


Then he looked down over the 
lowered hillsides and the x mboling 
beasts and recognized the verdant 
island which lay between two silver 
rivers. It was Montreal Island, but it 
took Arthur less than a moment to 
decide that he would christen it some 


thing else 
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philosophy are major topics Miss 
Stefansson had extended herself far in 
taking me to the Lutheran church that 
day. She belongs to no church. We 
were talking about it the next day with 
Gudmundur Fijelsted, an old retired 
farmer and once an MLA for Gimli, 
who also belongs to no church. Sitting 
in the small living room of his home, 
the kettle humming on the wood stove 
through the open kitchen door behind 
him, in slippers, drill shirt and sus 
penders holding up’ his blue serge 
trousers, he recalled the heated reli 
gious debates of the eaily days of the 
settlement They had centred on the 
proper interpretation of Lutheranism 
and there had been wide differences of 


opinion. There were those who held 
strict views and those whose views were 
broader The debates in the end 


resolved in an open quarrel which split 
the community into two opposing 
camps and culminated in a large exodus 
to North Dakota Today Icelanders 
on this continent belong to the Lu 
theran church, the Unitarian church, 
rr to no church 


Gimli, the Icelandic immigrants’ 
starting point, was the birthplace of 
a collection of settlements now stretch 
ing from Lake Winnipeg and Lake 
Manitoba south into Winnipeg and the 
rich farming municipalities of Argyle 
and South Cypress, a hundred miles 
to the southwest, down from there into 
Pembina County, North Dakota, and 
to Minnesota and west to Saskatch 
ewan and Alberta 

Every August five thousand of them 
from as far south as Milwaukee’ go 
back to Gimli for a_ festival called 
Islendingadagurinn 

Outside the homeland capital, Gimli’s 
festival is the largest celebration of 
lceland’s first step toward complete 
independence from Denmark Among 
those who have returned for the fes 
tival are Hon. J. ‘T. Thorson, president 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada; Dr 
Paul H. 'T. Thorlakson, head of the 
largest medical clinic in Winnipeg; and 
Prof. Skuli Johnson, chairman of the 
department of classics at the Univer 
sity of Manitoba, who like Judge 
Thorson was once a Rhodes scholar 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, world-famous 
Arctic explorer anthropologist 
another native son, was born in the 
hamlet of Arnes in the first struggling 
years of the settlement There have 
also been an attorney-general of Mani 
toba and of North Dakota, a treasurer 
of Minnesota and a justice of the North 
Dakota supreme court 

Most famous of their many local 
poets is a farmer with a few acres on 
the banks of the Icelandic River within 
New Iceland at Riverton. Guttormur J 
Guttormsson, who was born in the 
settlement in 1878 of pioneering 
family. He has published four volumes 
of poetry ind one of plays together 
with a volume of collected works In 
1949 he was appointed grand com 
mander of the Order of the Falcon 

leeland’s highest award to a civilian 

which he values more highly than 
i Nobel Prize Sandy Bar, which is 
his most widely known poem, immor 
talizes the defeats and victories of the 
ploneers 

In the early years of their struggle 
to get a foothold in Canada one of the 
young Gimli women, earning money as 
a domestic in Winnipeg for the settle 
ment, wrote a letter home It was 
applicable to them as Icelanders and, 
| believe, fits well into their beliefs 
today as Canadians 

‘Do not discard your own culture, 
only what proves to be unworthy of 
it. Cultivate peace and concord. Do 
not forget the word of God, nor good 
behavior. Make your laws as clear as 
you can~ short, effective and righteous 
ind then obey them yourselves.” 


The Land of 
Might-Have-Been 


Continued from page 15 


in centuries. The bour-hand registers 
millennia.” 

“I think you're serious!’’ Sneden 
gasped. 

“Intensely serious,’’ Tyro said. “‘I’d 
like to have planned this machine 
more carefully. As it is I naven’t been 


able to devise a steering gear I'll 
simply have to take my chances.”’ He 
smiled discreetly. ‘““To tell you the 


truth, Sneden, I’m running away. I’m 
improvising a getaway.” 

“Indeed? From what?” 

“From the end of the universe,’’ said 
the professor 

Sneden went into a choking spell 

“Come into my study and I'll try 
to explain,” said Professor Tyro pleas 


antly. “But trst let’s have a bite of 


supper and finish what remains of the 
Montrachet °43."’ 


HE dinner was a fine one for, unlike 

many scientists, Arthur Tyro was 
as devoted to the body as he was to 
the mind He ate his guinea hen 
dreamily, with the abstracted air of a 
man whose mind is wandering back 
over all the pleasant days of his life 
The baked Alaska was almost finished 
before he became conscious that Sneden 
was drumming impatiently on the table 
with his salad fork. *‘Excuse me,” said 
Tyro. “I’m not being a good host 
How is your wife?” 

“Rebecca's very well,”’ replied Sneden 
tartly He leaned over the polished 
mahogany. “Though I’m certainly not 
going to tell her of this madness of 


yours, l'yvro Rebex ca has always 
admired you.’ 
Has she?’ asked absently 


He remembered how Rebecca Sneden 
had once wandered into his laboratory 
when he was working at the founda 
tion’s research centre They had 
chatted for almost fifteen minutes 
before he knew who she was. It was 
curious, ‘l'vro reflected, how he had 
never forgotten that conversation 
When he thought back on it 

“Stop daydreaming,” said Sneden 
“This has been a most excellent mea! 
and | appreciate your hospitality, but 
please do continue with what you 
started to tell me.” 


BEGAN,” said Professor Tvro, 
“with a rather routine investigation 
into the curvature of space.’ 

‘I recall your last paper,’ Sneden 
said “We all thought it was alarm 
ingly vague.”’ 

“The vagueness was by design,”’ the 
professor said He paused to light a 
seventy-five-cent Havana cigar tHe 
took a deep sniff from his pony of 
brandy. you undoubtedly know,” 
he said, “it has been verified beyond 
doubt that the universe is expanding 
at an incredible rate of speed. All the 
stars and galaxies are flying out into 
the void The whole universe is 
expanding like a balloon, like a piece 
of bubble gum 

“Now every substance has certain 
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Iran 
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definite physical characteristics. If you 
study the rubber of a child’s balloon 
you can calculate with absolute cer 
tainty the limits of its expansion. After 
it reaches a certain maximum diameter 
it will burst.” Tyro knocked a silken 
ash from his corona. ‘“‘What is not 
so generally known, however, is that 
what we call Space has its physical 
characteristics also. Thanks to your 
generosity, Sneden, I’ve been making 
a study of them. My _ inescapable 
conclusion is that Space too is destined 
to burst 

“Burst, Tyro? How can Space 
burst?’’ Sneden muttered. “T can 
understand a balloon bursting it just 
becomes a piece of flat rubber. But 
what could Space become if it burst?” 

‘That,’ said Tyro sadly, “is where 
the symbols of mathematics can 
scarcely be replaced by words. You 
must take my word for it, I’m afraid, 
that what we call Space will revert to 
pure Time.” 

“Pure Time? That's inconceivable,” 
Sneden scoffed 

“T know it is,’ said the professor 
“On the other hand, so is infinity. So 
is the square root of a minus number 
You'd be surprised how many incon 
celvable concepts we all accept merely 


because they have become familiar.” 

Sneden smiled despairingly. 

‘Your scepticism is naive,’ Pro 
fessor Tyro remarked mildly. “Every 
schoolboy knows that matter and 
ergy may be expressed as functions of 
each other —as different manifestations 
of the same thing Basically, I find 
it no more incredible that we should 
add Time and so arrive at a sort of Holy 
Trinity. If this delicious cigar can be 
considered a form of energy, why can’t 
it equally well be considered a warp 
in lime? Before you balk at that let me 
remind you that an equation of energy 
and matter would have seemed just as 
demented to your grandfather as this 
does to you.”’ 

‘Interesting if true,’’ muttered 
Sneden, who was at heart a pedant. 

“A great deal more than interesting,” 
returned Professor Tyro. ‘‘According 
to my calculations, at this very moment 
the universe is straining at its seams 
like an overblown balloon. The great 
event will occur at precisely eleven 
o'clock, Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
tonight.”’ 

“What?” cried Sneden 

“Our universe will vanish,”’ said the 
professor calmly 

“‘Tyro, you have gone mad! You 
ought to be locked up! 

The Westminster chimes of the man 
telpiece clock rang out across the room 
The hands stood at ten forty-five 

“In fifteen minutes,”’ Tyro repeated, 
“there will be nothing left of creation 
but a ripple on the ocean of time. Now, 
my dear Sneden, you see why I have 
built my Time Machine. Our only 
chance is to ride the wave, to escape 
to the past -before it happens.” 

“Our only hope?” 

Sut of course,” said the professor 
‘l’'d-be an ingrate if I didn’t invite 
you to come along too.”’ Arthur Tyro 
extinguished his cigar and immediately 
lighted another. “Shall we get ready?” 
he asked politely 


HE CLOCK said seven minutes to 

eleven as Professor Tyro lowered 
himself, not quite steadily, into the 
bathtub. He glanced up inquisitively 
at Sneden. ‘Tell be said, ‘‘would 
you prefer to sit with your feet pointing 
toward yesterday or tomorrow? It’s 
quite immaterial to me, but I know 
how some people feel about traveling 
backwards.” 

“I’m going to stay right where | 
am!"’ retorted Sneden vehemently 
“This is sheer lunacy It’s exactly 
what one would expect to happen to a 
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seicntist with too much money and 


leisure!” 

“T plead with you, Sneden. 
naive, but I like you.” 

“Tyro, get out of that bathtub!” said 
Sneden sternly, in the tone one uses to 
an obstinate child. 

“Come along,” said the professor. 
“Its your last chance. By my watch 
it’s T-minus-three.”’ 

“If you’re not careful, you’re going 
to electrocute yourself!’ said Sneden 
indignantly. ‘“‘And won't / look silly 


You re 


trying to explain this to the Board of 


lrustees?”’ 

The protessor did not seem to have 
heard. “I do hope this thing is headed 
in the right direction,” he mumbled. 

If | fly of into the future -of which 
there isn't voing to be any it will all 
be a frightful waste.”’ 

“lyro!” cried Sneden again, as he 
saw the professor's hand move to a 
gleaming electrical switch just outside 
the bathtub 

“Very well,’ sighed Professor ‘Tyro 
(;ood-by, Sneden. I really 
have enjoyed your company.” 

He placed the pith helmet on his 
head, tightened the chin strap, and 
closed the switch. 


would 


here was a blinding flash of light 
and a 
detached part of 
sounding like the bellow of a dinosaur 


terrible roar, which struck a 
Sneden’s mind as 
or some other beast of remotest anti 
quity, and then Professor Tyro and his 
bathtub and most of his house all went 
up in a billowing cloud of smoke 


inquest which followed 


THE 

L there was very little evidence. 
Sneden, still swathed in 
recounted his story of what had hap- 


bandages, 


pened. The medical examiner testified 
that, although no trace of the late 
Arthur Tyro had found, the 
apparent heat of the explosion could 
easily have carbonized the body com- 
pletely. After a conference between 
Sneden and the local chief of police 
it had been decided to suppress the 
curious assortment of objects which 


been 


had been found. scattered around the 
ruins of the professor’s house: several 
Indian arrowheads, a Cretan coin of 
immense age, the fossilized egg of 
a pterodactyl, and many other such 
relics. As to the professor's notebooks, 
shreds of which had been salvaged from 
the boughs of a nearby oak, a commit 
tee of eminent mathematicians found 
them filled with misplaced decimal 
points. 

The verdict was 
misadventure. 

‘*Poor man,” sighed Rebecca Sneden 
to her husband as they left the court- 
room. “I only met him once, but I 
liked him a lot.” 


death through 


Tyro, meanwhile, had 

a calm trip. He held tight to the 
sides of his bathtub until, after a period 
of which he had no memory, he landed 
lightly in a field. He leaped up and 
peered at the time indicator. To his 
consternation the hands of the dial still 
pointed to the year 1952. 

It began to rain then, but before 
l'yro could open his umbrella a flight 
of flamingoes spotted him and benefi 
cently joined their wings over his head. 
hus protected from the elements, he 
walked over to a house on a nearby 
hill. It was built of silver pillars and 
crystal roof. He wandered 
through the open gates into a patio. 
I'wo tigers raised their heads from the 
wildflowers which they were munching 
ind looked at him with mild curiosity. 
Acting on a sudden impulse Professor 
I'vro bade them to come to him and 
lie down in such a manner as to form 
1 couch. The beasts complied immedi- 
itely and for several hours after that he 
lay in a dreamless sleep. 


had a 
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When Tyro awoke he found himself 
looking into the deep blue eyes of 
Rebecca Sneden. 


“Have a grape, darling,” she said, 


plucking a cluster lightly from a 
dangling vine 


“I think I will,’ said the professor 

Rebecca leaned over and kissed him. 
“T’'ve been waiting such a long time, 
Arthur!”’ she whispered. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you come sooner?” 

It took Professor ‘Tyro several min- 
utes before he could answer. Then he 
suddenly sat up very straight and 
clapped his hands to his head. 


"Taking it 


Y 


pened?” 


tiently, though it 
great concern to her 


cried 
must travel either forward to What 
Will Ke or 
But my bathtub, having no steering 
apparatus, apparently did neither! | 


“Good heavens!’ Tyro cried 


believe I see what happened!” 


“Happened? Has something hap 
Rebecca said 


“How extraordinary that nobody has 


ever thought of it!”’ 


“Thought of what?” 
was plainly of no 


she asked pa 


presumed,” 


Mac hine 


have always 
“that a 


“People 


Tyro, lime 


backward to What-Was'! 


easy, John?” 


went off sideways!” He looked at 
Rebecca with a rapturous smile. ‘Don't 


you know where we are he asked. 
“All | know is that I like it here, 
Arthur.’ 
“We're in What-Might-Have- Been!” 
said Professor I'vro 


Chen he looked 


lowered hillsides and the gamboling 


down over the 


beasts and recognized the verdant 


island which lay between two silver 
rivers. It was Montreal Island, but it 
took Arthur less than a 
decide that he would christen it some 


thing else * 


moment to 
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consisted of exactly ten fighting men 
including a property man and pianist, 
Jack Ayre. Eighteen - year - old Al 
Plunkett was there and Ross Hamilton, 
Ted Charters, Alan Murray, Bert 
Langley and Bill Tennent Later 
Dumbell stars, Red Newman, Pat 
Rafferty and Morley Plunkett, were 
entertaining other other 
sections.) *The ten sang and danced 
and clowned so adeptly and the war- 
weary audience ate it up so avidly that 
shrewd producer Capt. Plunkett was 
convineed he had a million-dollar enter 
tairment idea 

Merton Wesley Plunkett, like his 
brothers Fred, Syd, Morley and Albert, 
was born in a red brick house on 
Road in Orillia, Ont. There he 
learned to play the piano slightly, did 
a little local entertaining, took a flyer 
at the grocery business and in 1913, 
at twenty-five, went to Toronto to 
study singing. When war broke out 
he joined as a YMCA entertainment 
with the honorary rank of 
captain and early in 1916 landed in 
France with the 3rd Division 

His job was to boost morale. He 
would come into a battle area and set 
up a piano on a small stage in a tent 
as close to the front lines as possible. 
As the men came out of the trenches, 
tired, dirty, often hurt and always very 
sick of war, they would wander in to see 
what was going on 

According to those who saw him 
work the captain was terrific. A short 
blond roly-poly figure, he’d bounce out 
onto the stage, grin an infectious grin 
and start fooling around on the key- 
board with songs like Tipperary, Pack 
Up Your Troubles, Smile A While 
and Mademoiselle From Armentiéres. 
Gradually he’d get them going in a 
rip-roaring singsong. Then he’d shout 
for volunteers to come up ane entertain 
in any way they wanted And he'd 
get them singers, monologuists, end- 
less satires on trench life and chorus 
lines featuring knobby kneed privates 
in floppy hats and outlandish dresses 
Female impersonators were always 
popular with these women-hungry men 

From these performances Plunkett 
learned two things which he never 
forgot and which accounted for much 
of his later success: soldiers like to 
clown and their friends like to watch 
them do it 

As he traveled from unit to unit 
Plunkett saw a surprising number of 
really good acts A tall handsome 
private with the 9th Field Ambulance 
Corps named Ross hamilton, for in 
stance, who when properly made up 
had the grace and manners of a striking 
brunette and who could get his voice 
into a falsetto that sounded like a 
trained coloratura soprano. Sgt. Ted 
Charters whose mock sermon on the 
battle of the Somme left the 
helpless His own kid brother, Cpl 
Albert Plunkett, who had lied about 
his age to get into the 58th Battalion 
at sixteen and who was developing an 
engaging singing style that was later 
to make him the most personable singer 
who ever climbed onto a Canadian 
stage. Private Alan Murray who could 
look and dance like a_ pretty girl. 
Singers like Ptes. Bill Tennent and 
Bert Langley, and character actors 
like Pte. Frank Brayford and Cpl. 
Leonard Young Most important of 
i he found a first-rate pianist in 
Cpl. Jack Ayre. He knew that if he 
ever got the chance he could get 
together a really good show 


soldiers in 


Barrie 


director 


boys 


Then, early in 1917, the chance came 
—an order from headquarters author- 


izing the use of fighting men for 
enteitainment duty. Capt. Plunkett 
requested and got permission from 
divisional commander Maj.-Gen. L. J 
Lipsett to form the 3rd_ Division 
Concert Party Because the unit’s 
insignia was a red dumbbell they 
called themselves The Dumbells 

Of the ten originals none except 
Capt honorary Plunkett ranked 
higher than a sergeant. They had an 
average of sixteen months’ front-line 
duty, but even at that Plunkett had 
a tough time getting authority to keep 
them as permanent entertainers. They 
staged their first show in the military 
theatre at Guoy-Servins, just outside 
of the town of Poperinghe, 
This was in the Passchendaele sector, 
centre of the bitterest fighting of the 
1917 campaign 

Plunkett still remembers every detail 
f that historic production. Except for 
the Dumbell Rag, written by Jack 
Ayre, they lifted their musical numbers 
whenever the lifting was good -mostly 
from English music-hall hits like Zig 
Zag and Yes, Uncle. Al Plunkett had 
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scrounged a white cape, silk hat and 
suit of tails and was the envy of every 
khaki-clad man in the audience. His 
suave manner and smooth delivery 
made them think they were at the Ritz 
and the song he-sang -a current U 
hit, Those Wild Wild Women are 
Making a Wild’ Man of Me hit every 
soldier where he lived 

Ross Hamilton, in a long, clinging 
gown with appropriate padding, was 
a knockout as Marjorie He repre- 
sented every soldier's girl friend back 
home when he sang over the telephone 
to the dreaming soldier in the trenches 
Bill Tennent) in that Dumbell classic, 
Hello My Dearie. 

Right after that in true Plunketé 
tradition (‘‘Make ’em cry one minute 
and laugh the next and you've got 
‘em"™’) came Ted Charters dressed in 
a iong Prince Albert coat, a plastered 
down wig with a centre part and a 
sanctimonious look He folded his 
hands piously and announced in a 
sepulchral voice: “‘My sermon is Be 
Ye Prepared, For No Man Knoweth 
When Inspection Cometh.” It was full 
of references to stolen blankets and 
other soldier shenanigans and it had 
the boys rolling tn the aisles 

Alan Murray and Al Plunkett danced, 
there was a chorus line and numerous 
broad skits on army life. The show 
was clean and fast and well filled with 
ingredients that never missed with 
soldiers or audiences anywhere -what 
Merton Plunkett calls sentiment and 
hokum. It was asmash. Gen. Lipsett 
was pleased. The Dumbells were in 

After the first show the Dumbel!'s 
increased their cast to sixteen and from 
then until the end of the war they 
traveled in trucks to wherever the 
troops needed them most. They picked 
up and made what scenery and props 
they could, used horses’ tails and rope 
for wigs, bits of cowhide for beards and 
mustaches In an area where there 
were no buildings they’d set up seats 
on the side of a hill and give an outdoor 
show. Often their shows were inter 
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rupted by enemy action and, as Al 
Plunkett remarked recently, “Some of 
the men we entertained at five o’clock 
were dead at seven-thirty.’” When the 
fighting was too close and tough tne 
Dumbells doubled as stretcher-bearers 

But they had a lot of laughs, too. 
One evening a young English officer 
was so smitten by Marjorie’s rendition 
of Some Day I'll Make You Love Me 
that he turned up at the stage door 
with a bunch of flowers and a certain 
look in his eye. To save his feelings 
Capt. Plunkett explained that Mar- 
jorie wasn’t feelinz well and the next 
day the show had moved on. 

There was no doubt the Dumbells 
were good under the rough-and-tumble 
conditions of the trenches, but how 
would they go over in a regular theatre? 
Plunkett saw a chance to answer this 
in the fall of 1918 when the troupe 
was on a two-week leave in London 
He went to see a Mr. Johns who was 
manager of one of the city’s biggest 
vaudeville houses, the Coliseum. But 
Johns told him through a secretary 
that he wanted no part of any soldiers’ 
revue. So Plunkett booked his whole 
show in at the lowly Victoria Palace 
at sixty pounds a week and obtained 
a two-week extension of leave. When 
Johns heard of the effect the Dumbells 
were having on London audiences he 
sent for Plunkett and offered him two 
hundred pounds a week for the show. 
(All profits went to the YMCA enter- 
tainment fund 

They got a further leave extension 
and played the Coliseum for four 
triumphant weeks. Johns canceled all 
his vaudeville acts and put the Dum- 
bells on ahead of the feature attraction, 
the famous Diaghilev Ballet. But the 
Londoners cheered the Dumbells so 
long and so heartily that after a couple 
of nights the Diaghilev manager came 
to Johns and demanded that his ballet 
precede the soldiers’ show instead of 
following it. 

When the Canadian Army moved 
into Mons on Nov. 11, 1918, Plunkett 
was ready for them with, of all things, 
a full dress production of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s HMS Pinafore. To give the 
show more zip he had picked up some 
entertainers from the Princess Pats’ 
Concert Party (Jack McLaren, Fred 
Fenwick and others) and fitted them 
into the show as a comic guard for 
Sir Joseph Porter and an American 
reporter (McLaren) who was aboard 
the good ship strictly for laughs. This 
was the troupe’s first chance in a 
legitimate vehicle in rented costumes 
and they gave it all they had. With 
the RCA fifty-piece band in the pit 
and young Al Plunkett in the Capt. 
Corcoran role the show ran for thirty- 
two days, two shows a day, with a 
hattalion crowding in for each show 

Capt. Plunkett returned from France 
in June 1919 and immediately began 
work on a show that would capitalize 


on the wartime popularity of the 
Dumbells He gathered together all 
af the original cast he could get, 


persuaded his uncles, Albert and Sam 
Kerr of Orillia, to put up six thousand 
dollars and, after a couple of try-outs 
in Owen Sound, Ont., approached the 
biggest man in show business at the 
time, Ambrose Small, manager of the 
Grand Theatre on Adelaide Street in 
Toronto. Small was sceptical but said 
that maybe if Plunkett could enlarge 
his cast, get more 
money 


numbers and more 
he'd give the show a try. 
Plunkett hurried back to the uncles 
and persuaded them to throw another 
twelve thousand dollars into the kitty. 
Then he lined up Red Newman, Char- 
ite McLean, blackface comedian Ben 
Allen, baritone Tommy Young and 
female impersonator Jock Holland 
These with old-timers brother Al, Ross 
Hamilton, Fred Fenwick. Alan Mur- 
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ray, Jack McLaren, Bill Tennent, 
Jimmy Goode, Jack Ayre, Bert Lang- 
ley and Frank Brayford made up that 
first Canadian troupe. 

They opened in London, Ont., on 
Oct. 1, 1919, with a show called Biff 
Bing Bang. Their audience was made 
to order—veterans who knew them 
from the trenches and their families 
and friends. Red Newman sang Oh 
It’s a Lovely War. When he came 
out in his old dirty bedraggled uniform 
with web gear askew, puttees undone 
and red wig sticking out under a 
battered helmet, they cheered just to 
see him. When he started “Up to 
your knees in water, up to your waist 
in slush,’’ there were lumps in a few 
throats and when he went into that 
never-to-be-forgotten routine of pitch 
ing his clothes and gear on the stage 
as he sought an elusive cootie, it just 
plain stopped the show. 


Mothers Looking For Blood 


Punkett was in Small’s Toronto 
office at ten the next morning his face 
wrinkled in the I-told-you-so grin that 
was becoming a habit. Small offered 
him his usual deal—a fifty-fifty split 
with a one-dollar top. The show went 
straight into the Grand Theatre where 
it played eight weeks to capacity 
crowds and only left because of Small’s 
previous commitments for Christmas. 
It opened again in January for eight 
more weeks, took a swing around to 
Hamilton, Ottawa and Montreal and 
then headed out for the first of its 
twelve cross-Canada_ tours. Every 
where they were met by enthusiastic 


veterans and their friends. The show 


is believed to have made a profit of 
about eighty thousand dollars that 
first year. 


The next fall they had a brand-new 
show, bigger and better than ever. So 
that in May of 1921 they 
Sroadway, the graveyard of 
successful shows before and 


much so 
invaded 
so many 
since, 
Merton Plunkett tells a story of how 
they were almost scuppered 
they opened at the new Ambassador 
Theatre. In the Princess Theatre in 
Montreal they had used a joke about 


before 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s famous 
Rainbow Division being the one that 
“came out after the storm was all 
over.” Although this ‘“‘killed’”’ the 


Canadian ex-servicemen it drew such 
violent and vociferous protest from a 


group of American convention wives 
in the audience that comedian Ben 
Allen didn’t dare appear again that 
night. Then, in New York on opening 
night when everybody was tiptoeing 


around with fingers crossed two stern 
females with blood in their eye caught 
Plunkett and demanded if this was the 
Canadian show that went around in- 
sulting American fighting men. Plunk- 
ett assured them that the fou! joke was 
in another Canadian soldiers’ revue and 
managed to get rid of them. “If they 
had ever made a public fuss,”’ he says 
now, still shuddering at the memory, 
“‘we'd have closed that night instead of 
running twelve weeks.” 

As it they loved them on 
Broadway and the reviews were flat- 
tering. 

With their New York notices plas- 
tered on advertising bills the \umbells 
again hit the road. Crowds and 
reactions everywhere were satisfactory 
but traveling back and forth across 
Canada was rough. About seventy-five 
percent of the stops were one-night 
stands with pretty primitive living 
conditions and theatres. In Pincher 
Creek, Alta., they had to use the house 
next door to the theatre for a dressing 
room and climb a six-foot fence on their 
way to and from the stage, while out 
in the audience the manager was selling 


was, 
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orange crates for seats at three dollars 
each. 

Then late in 1922, Capt. Plunkett 
faced his greatest test as a showman. 
Ten days before the Dumbells were to 
open the fall in Hamilton a 
group of the original cast presented 
an ultimatum—either they get more 
money or they would quit and form 
their own show. Plunkett told them 
to leave if they weren't satisfied and 
with only ten days and two stars left 
Al Plunkett and Ross Hamilton) set 
about building a new show 

Other ex-service 


season 


entertainers soon 
provided replacements (Pat Rafferty, 
Sammy Birch, Bert Wilkinson, Glen 


Allen, Morley Plunkett) and the Dum 
bells opened as advertised in Hamilton 
with what Al Plunkett describes as 
“the best show we've ever had.” The 
Captain went into the act introducing 
a song he’d written himself called 
Come Back Old Pal and, according to 
him, some of the strikers who had come 
to scoff and remained to marvel con- 
fessed to damp eyes while this was 
being sung. Red Newman rejoined the 
show later and the rest of the rebels 
tried their luck with a show called The 
Originals which folded within the year. 

The Captain, Al Plunkett, Ross 
Hamilton and the backers then organ 
ized a limited company and the Dum 
bells went on to even greater triumphs 
They annual habit with 
Canadian theatregoers from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific and the names of their 
stars were household words 


became an 


The Money Came and Went 


As the war faded in men’s memories 


the Dumbells’ sketches (mostly bought 


from English music halls) and songs 
got farther and farther the 
trenches. Professional ent «rtainers like 


Cameron 
Howard Fogg 


tenor Harry Binns, bass 
Geddes and_ violinist 
joined the show. Many people believe 
the Dumbells hit an all time high 
for Canadian comedy with newcomers 
Fred Emney, Charlie Jeeves and Scotty 
Morrison and old hands Pat Rafferty 
and Red Newman Emney in par 
ticular, a silly-ass Englishman in plus 
fours and monocle, called 
“one of the funniest men who ever got 
on a stage anywhere.” 

But they kept to the Plunkett form 
ula of few “If they 


has been 


encores want to 


hear it again they can come back the 
next night and pay for it”), clean 


family type humor and a fast mixture 
of laughs and tears. The personablk 
Plunketts continued to 
money and whoopee up 
Wherever they went they 
and dined and lionized. It 
turn a buck in those days 


1929 
were wined 


make fy 
until 


WaS easy to 

The show 
was making big pro .ts and every city 
had brokerage offices where bigger ones 
could be made. Al Plunkett tells of 
a small investment in oil in Calgary 
that earned him twelve thousand dol 


lars by the time the show had gone 
to the west coast and back 

But it was easy to !.se a buck, too. 
Merton Plunkett said recently ‘If I 


hadn't been greedy and had stuck to 
the Dumbells instead of getting into 
other ventures I’d be worth a quarter 
of a million today.’ On the theory 
that if one soldiers’ revue made money 
two should make twice as much he 
launched the Maple Leafs, also full of 
ex-army entertainers, hokum and senti- 
ment. It lost thirty thousand dollars 
At a of fifteen thousand dollars 
he built the Merrymakers open-air 
theatre at Sunnyside in Toronto where 
he used some of the Dumbell stars 
when they weren't on the road. It 
made money for awhile but then went 
into the red and the Toronto Harbor 
Commission took over the property. 
He brought out the famous English 


cost 


1952 


Almost everybody believes there is a 
God. But there is a big difference of 
opinion as to what God is like what 


Him 


what we must do to attain everlasting 


we should believe about and 


life with Him. 


The idea of some people seems to be 
that knowledge of God is vague and 
uncertain and that each individual 
can therefore establish his own creed 
This ignores entirely the fact that there 
are certain revealed truths about our 
Creator which are not subject to per 
sonal opinion, and from which we can 


not pick and choose as true or untrue 


The Apostles’ Creed, for instance, is 
not merely a pious prayer. It is not just 
an idealistic declaration, based on con- 
jecture and guesswork. It is a summary 
of truths revealed to us by God Himself 
It is not something which we are free 


to believe only in part, for to do so is 
to set Our Own opinion and will against 


the specific command and will of God 


This, obviously, is not the intention 


of people who believe in God and wish 


to please and serve Him. It is due usual- 
ly to the fact that many sincere people 

while familiar with the words of the 
Apostles’ Creed do not understand 
its full meaning and tremendous sig 


nificance 


As far as Catholics are concerned, the 


Apostles’ Creed sums up our atti 


tude toward God and our religion. We 


believe, as the Creed says, not only in 


SUPREME 


God, the Father Almighty, but ‘ 
Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who was 


Holy Spirit 


in Je SUS 


conceived by the born oi 


the Virgin Mary We believe that 
Christ died for our redemption that 
He arose from the dead . ..that “He shall 


come to judge the living and the dead 
We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Holy 
Catholic Church, the communion of 
resur 


Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 


rection of the body, and life everlasting 


We believe these things because God 
And because we believe 


faith 
] 


everlasting life with God. .. are 


has told us SO 


them, our and our hope tor 


found 
ed not merely upon a vague and general 
belief, but tainty. As 


Ipon ibsolute cer 


We Set the words “I believe” in the 
Apostles Creed might just as well be 


I know! 


If you 


and better under 


want a clearer 


standing of the re 
ed truths contained in the Apostles’ Creed 
and their importance to your own spirit 
write today for our interesting 
pamphlet which we will send without cost of 


obligation. Just ask for Pamphlet No. MM-30 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


582 SHERBOURNE ST. 


INFOR 


a 


MATION BUREAU 


TORONTO 5, ONT., CANADA 


NEED MONEY? 


No expense to you 


Check 


these 


V No limit to earnings 


6 points Y 


/ No unpleasant work 


For complete details, without obligation — write 


FIDELITY MONEYMAKERS CLUB 


210 Dundas Street West 


No experience required 
V No boss 


No long hours 


Help Yourself to Success Our 
Easy Way in Your Spare Time! 


your own business 


set your own 


it's simple and dignified 


TORONTO 2, Canada 
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Continued from page 13 

thirty years ago from Angelo Angotti 
whom he later bought out Today 
sixty trucks with C. Smythe for Sand 
emblazoned across their sides in white 
churn in and out of a property worth 


tbout three hundred thousand dollars 


He is the largest single shareholder in 
Maple Leaf Gardens individual 
owns controlling interest) now valued 
it better than four million dollars. He 
started a housing development near his 
yravel pit five years ago and built five 
room bungalows for veterans of his 
battery who couldn't find accommo 
dation for their families in ‘Toronto's 


stwar real-estate boom and he kept 


night on de veloping the project until 
last summer when he sold out He 
produced bungalows for eight thousand 
five hundred dollars in days when few 
owners had trouble getting twelve 
thousand five hundred for the same 
hing. He has owned a stable of race 
horse ind, as treasurer of the Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children in ‘To 
ronto, has been described by one of 
the board members as “the difference 
between success and failure of the 


whole venture 
Steely Grey When Angry 


Smythe, who will be fifty-seven next 
Feb. 1, has the body of a man thirty 
vea his junior He is well-muscled 
ind flat stomached, although his activ 
ity has been slowed by the efter ts ol 
the war wound “is right leg is con 
siderably slimmer than the left becaus 


the splinter severed a nerve in his spine 


ind he walks slow and with a slight 
limp. He is able to play golf, however 
ind oO twice 4 day during his 
innual six-week winter vacation § in 
Florida through January and part of 
February, and at his summer home at 
Orchard Beach, Lake Simcoe Che only 
outward evidence of the wound and 
two subsequent operations tor removal 
of the splinter is a small sear at the 
base of the spine The wound injured 
his large intestine, which causes him 


frequent pain ind discomfort 


Smvthe is stocky five-foot-seven 


has a sandy complexion and _ pale 
penetrating blue eyes which his se« 
retary, Madeleine McDonald, swears 
turn steely grey when he is annoyed 
or angered He has a deep forceful 
voice, is an avid reader of historical 
ind adventure novels, the New Yorker 


magazine ind such factual books as 


Winston Churchill's war memoirs. He’s 
1 Whodunit movie tan and, with Mrs 
smvthe in enthustastt playgoetr on 
Broadway and in Toronto Che 
Smvythes | e in a spacious nine-room 


house in Toronto's west end which they 
built in 1929 and recently remodeled 
heir housekeeper, Jessie Watson has 


been devoted to her employer for 
wenty two years, knows prefers 

n good food especially roast 
bee nd that he finds it hard to 
believe that some people enjoy caviar or 
other exotic tidbits Smythe drinks 
neither tea, colfee, nor milk: in fact 


1 Sips stronger liquid only after the 
Leat have won a championship ind 


f the Stanley Cup with champagne 
Mostly he drinks ginger ale 

Smythe's office, which also serves as 
the Gardens board room, is big, well 
ighted and, like his home, hung with 
seVera sutdoor paintings by the 


{ anadiar irtist Manly M i¢Donald 
There are two blown-up photographs 
near his mahogany desk, one of Syl 
\pps holding the Stanley Cup and the 
other of Ted Kennedy the current 
team captain, with the same trophy. 
On the wall behind his swivel chair are 


Conn Smythe: That Man in the Greens 


group pictures of the seven Maple Leaf 
teams that have won the Cup since 
the Gardens was built. A long narrow 
mahogany table, with nine chairs 
around it, occupies most of the space 
it the far end of the office It is, of 
course, for board meetings Smythe 
has a son, Stafford, with him in the 
sand business and although Stafford is 
not particularly devoted to hockey he 
helps his father greatly in administer 
ing the Leafs’ amateur system. Anothet 
son, Hugh, is a doctor now in his second 
year of interning at the ‘Toronto 
General! Hospital There were two 
daughters but one of them, ten-year 
old Patricia, died suddenly about six 
years ago. The other girl, Miriam, is 
married to Jack Hoult, employed in the 
Gardens box office 


In Boston, Half a Night In Jail 


Smythe has been hockey’s most 
publicized figure for almost a quarte) 
of a century —partly because he dis 
covered early in his career that feuds 
with rival teams made good newspaper 
copy, both at home and on the road 
Though many of these have started 
with tongue in cheek, some turned out 
to be completely genuine. For instance, 
through one twelve-year period he and 
Art Ross of the Boston Bruins did not 
speak to one another and for the last 
two years he and Jack Adams of the 
Detroit Red Wings have not exchanged 
words Smythe has said that he 
detested Ross because the Boston boss 
seemed to have devoted his life to 
making a fool of Smythe “He sta 
tioned two longshoremen near our 
bench in the Boston Garden and their 
instructions were to goad me into a 
fight,”” Smythe said recently “He 
wanted to have me put in jail.” One 
night as he was making his way toward 
the Toronto dressing room after a game 
the longshoremen began pushing him 
Smythe shouted 
back at them and then he saw Ross 


and insulting him 


nearby, obviously angry. ‘‘He started 
ifter me but little Frank Selke, then 
my assistant, saw him coming and dove 
at him witha flying tackle that knocked 
him down,”’ Smythe has related. ‘‘We 
got out of there fast but not before 


DEFECTIVE 
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This is a murder story 
A novel of suspense 
Its atmosphere is gory 
x 
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/ T 1 
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~ 4 
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See his ego un onfined! 
| know right now who 
dun-it 
And is psychic history 4 
But why | have begun i: an 
Is the only mystery! 
—Trudi Nelson - 


I velled at one of the longshoremen 
‘When your boss gets up tell him | 
can’t waste my time with anybody that 
a man as small as Selke can lick.’ ”’ 
Smythe now watches home games with 
relative calm from the green seats 
high up in the Gardens 

But one time Ross did succeed in 
getting Smythe behind bars It was 
in Boston on a December night in 1935 
that Irvin (Ace) Bailey, Toronto right 
winger, was tripped by Boston’s bois 
terous defenseman, the great Eddie 
Shore Jailey almost became the first 
fatality in the-league’s history. When 
his feet were pushed from under him 
from behind he went into the air and 
fell to the ice. His skull was split at 
both temples While he lay uncon 
scious on the ice his teammate, Red 
Horner, sought out Shore, hit him with 
i roundhouse right on the chin and 
when Shore fell his head also hit the 
ice and he, too, was knocked uncon 
scious. The Boston arena beg in to rock 
with a roaring cacophony Smythe 
leading the way while Toronto players 
carried Bailey to their dressing room 
heard a fan shriek, “‘Fake, fake! The 
bum’s actin’.”"”. Smythe wheeled and 
swung He struck a_ bespectacled 
spectator who he believed had shouted 
Blood spurted from the fan’s face and 
rink policemen took charge of Smythe 
and escorted him to jail Tne fan 
charged assault and battery but accord 
ing to Smythe, Art Ross, who orizin 
illy had instructed the fan to lay the 
charge, demanded he withdraw it when 
the seriousness of Bailey’s injury be 
came apparent. Smythe was released 
at 2 a.m Meanwhile Bailey lay 
unconscious in a hospital and it wasn’t 
until fifteen days and two delicate brain 
operations later that he regained con 
sclousness He was in Boston for six 
weeks, during which Smythe never left 
the city. He arranged to send Bailey's 
wife and daughter to a Boston hotel 
and when the player recovered suffi 
ciently to return to Toronto Smythe 
irranged a benefit game between an 
All-Star NHL team and the Leafs. He 
raised over twenty thousand dollars 
for Bailey who IS ¢ ompletely rec overed 
today although he never played hockey 


iwain 

Smythe packed the Boston’ rink 
inother time when the Bruins were 
going particularly badly. He inserted 


a signed four-column advertisement in 
a Boston newspaper addressed to the 
fans: “If you're tired of what you've 
t, come out tonight and 
see a decent team, the Toronto Maple 
Leafs play hockey.” The livid Art 
Ross, who now refers to Smythe as “the 


big wind from Lake Ontario.”’ wanted 


been looking 


the league to fine Smythe a thousand 
dollars for his impertinence and the 
late Major Frederic McLaughlin, then 
owner of the Chicago Black Hawks 
issued a statement denouncing such 
undignified antics So the next time 
Toronto visited Boston, Smythe decked 
himself in top hat, white tie and tails 
ind strode majestically around the 
corridors, tipping his hat and bowing 
every few steps. Smythe and Ross have 
(he ‘Toronto fireball 
explained toa friend not long ago: “‘His 


since made up 


two sons both served overseas with 
excellent records I figured invbody 
who could rear two boys like that must 
be all right 

Currently, Smythe and the Detroit 
general manager, Jack Adams. have not 
spoken for two years, Smythe claiming 
Adams has become “‘a front for Nor 
ris.’ This would be James Norris Sr., 
owner of the Red Wings, the Detroit 
Olympia, the Chicago Stadium, rinks in 
Omaha, Indianapolis and St. Louis and 
the largest shareholder in New York's 
Madison Square Garden. He also owns 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad, forty freighters on the Great 
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| nd the Norris Cattle Co 


three of the 


which 
cattle 
Smythe, 
who has a tremendous admiration for 
Norris’ son, Jim, Jr., 
Norris 1s “spoiled,” “has to 


ncludes 


ranches in the United States 


largest 


says the senior 
have his 
own way” and ‘“‘can’t take one line of 
They frequently are in- 
volved in arguments at NHL meetings. 
Smythe surprisingly 


criticism.” 


terms young Jim 
as president of the Inter- 
Boxing Club, is the fight 


Norris who 


national 


ame’'s czar in the S., ‘the best 
udge of hockey talent I know 4 
vere making a deal and wanted to be 
re of my judgment on a_ player 
nvolved, young Norris would tell me 


ind he'd be within one percer oft 


making a perfect appraisal.”’ 

Smythe was born a hundred vards 
Maple Leaf 
things have 
happened to him, he has said, because 


rom the present site of 


(;ardens and a lot of 


he is Irish: “‘I was sired by an Irishman 
ind dammed by an Englishwoman 
father’s fight and my 
* He was pale 
ind puny, the only son of Albert Ernest 
Stafford Smythe, a newspaperman who, 


I've got my 


mother’s common sense 


though poor, managed to send the boy 
to boarding schools after his mother 
One of the 
first things he did was to shorten his 
imposing collection of Christian names 
His father wanted 
him to become a lawyer and because 
he was a student himself he surrounded 
the boy with volumes of Dickens and 
But the confinement drove 
him outdoors and the fact that he did 
not have the proper changes ot clothes 


died when he was seven 


to just plain Conn 


lennyson., 


n school and was compelled to pay 
his tuition in driblets of quarters and 
half dollars often made him 
He discovered an outlet, an evening-up 


furlous 


place, in sports, in which he excelled 
When he threw his around 
violently enough he discovered he got 


a4 


weight 


what he wanted and e University 
of Toronto he was a belligerent hun 
dred-and-eighteen-pound centre for thi 
Varsity junior hockey team 

He was a 
graduate 
1914 and early the following year he 


nineteen-year-old under 


when war was declared in 


went overseas as an artilleryman. Com 
field, he 
Military Cross in 1916 and then trans 


missioned in the won the 
ferred to the Royal Fly ing ( ‘orps where 
as a reconnaissance pilot, he was met 

tioned in dispatches. He was still an 
little battler and he 
irgued constantly with his observer, a 


argumentative 


big tough Irish Catholic, over religion 
The day their plane got hit behin1 
enemy lines Smythe, a_ Protestant 


looked at the earth spinning up to meet 
them and then shouted to his observe 

“In about a minute we're going to find 
which one of us is right Chey didn't 
Both walked away from. the 
Smythe was captured and 


began to argue with 


crash 
when he 
a German soldier 
he was shot at from point-blank range 
Che bullet ripped 
jacket without touching him. He spent 
fourteen months in prison camp, alter 


through his flying 


nately endeavoring to escape (he mack 
it twice and was recaptured both times 


and plaving bridge “We played so 
much bridge,” he recalled recently 
‘that I’ve never played the game 


since After the armistice he got back 
to England late in December but there 
were no officers to arrange leave and 
transportation for his group when it 
London “T had a date in 
Manchester,’ Smythe says, “‘and there 
from the prairies with us 


reached 


was a guy 
who said he could drive a locomotive 
engine. So we swiped one in the yards 
We reached Manchester at two-thirty 
in the morning and_ sat 
Christmas dinner.” 

Back in Canada he felt like an old 
man, an old man of twenty-four wh« 


down to 


Hous 
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had lost four years out of his life He 
wanted to make money, to be inde 
pendent, so he went back to university 
ind finished his civil-engineering course 
On graduation he got a job in Toronto’s 
public works department but it didn’t 
last long ‘| was the worst engineer 
he reflected 
“and when the City 


who ever graduated,” 
many years later, 
of Toronto found its sewers running 
uphill they agreed with me.” Mis 
direction wasn't alone responsible for 
his decision to forsake engineering. On 
every project he undertook he found 
yreat difficulty in obtaining sand and 
gravel That’s when he bought into 
Angelo Angotti’s small firm. And while 
that business was. struggling along 
Smythe took to hanging around the 
city’s hockey rinks, acting as time 
keeper and goal judge for hockey 
vames 

In 1927, the last year he coached 
the University of Toronto team, they 
won the Allan Cup. The following year, 
is the Varsity Grads, they repre sented 
Canada at the 1928 Olympic Games 
in St. Moritz and won the world’s 
championship The team’s. earlier 
showing in intercollegiate games with 
Boston College, Harvard and Prince 
ton in the old Boston Garden, and 
Smythe’s handling of the players, had 
impressed the Garden president, 
Charles W. Adams. When in 1926 the 
NHL began to expand and New York, 
Chicago and Detroit were admitted 
into the league, Adams recommended 
Smythe to Col. John Hammond, presi 
dent of the New York Rangers, as the 
man to assemble and coach the Ran 
gers Smythe agreed verbally to a 
salary of ten thousand dollars but 
before the team played a game Ham 
mond decided to replace Smythe with 
in older more experienced Tron key 
man, Lester Patrick He o ered 
Smythe seven thousand tive hundred 
in settlement which Smythe accepted 
while protesting hotly, insisting he had 
earned the full ten thousanc He 
stomped out of Hammond's oilice to 
watch the Rangers engage in their irst 
league encounter in) Madison Square 
Garden. They were playing the Mont 
real Maroons, then world’s champions, 
ind before the game Smythe ran into 
Hammond's boss, the late Tex Rick 
ard, famous fight promoter and then 
Ciarden president 

‘Well” asked Rickard do you 
think we'll hold ’em down to ten 
goals? 

‘Hold ‘em down?” 
“vou'll beat them.” 

The Rangers did, too, scoring a 1-0 


victory and Rickard was elated, praised 


snorted Smythe, 


Smythe’s acumen and declared he 
ought to be a vice-president in charge 
of hockey at the Garden 

| wouldn't work around here 
growled Smythe You don't treat 
your employees right.’ 

Then he told Rickard that Col 
Hammond owed him two thousand 
five hundred dollars. Rickard escorted 
him to Hammond's office, listened to 
the details of the agreement and then 
told Hammond to write a cheque for 
twenty five hundred dollars He 
wavered it, while in Montreal en route 
home, on the University of Toronto 
to beat McGill -and he won. He then 
vagered these winnings on the under 
dog Toronto St. Pats to triumph over 
the Ottawa Senators, and won again 


\ year later with two Toronto 
broke Peter Campbell and 
I \ bought the St. Pats 
who NHI. team, for one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
He got two good hockey players out 
of the lot, Hap Day and Ace Bailey, 
1 trainer named ‘Tim Daly and a 
Na ynal Hockey League franchise in 
1 small rink called Mutual Arena 
Smvthe changed the team’s name to 


i 


the Maple I —_ striving for a national 
appeal, and he added new players in 
a building program that gradually 
attracted fan interest. It was tough 
sledding though, and Smythe soon 
realized that to buy and pay the kind 
of players he needed to produce a 
winner there would have to be an arena 
of greater seating capacity. In their 
first year in Mutual Arena, for example, 
the team drew a total $123,000 and 
had one gate of only $1,400 So at 
the height of the depression in 1930 
Smythe set to work to build a million 
dollar rink. He wheedled capital from 
bankers and businessmen. The archi 
tect went on the cuff; contractors took 
part payment in stock: even the car 
penters, masons and electricians got 
part of their wages in stock. One of 
Smythe’s greatest strikes was in elicit 
ing the interest and support of the late 
J. P. Bickell, a mining man and one 
of the country’s richest. Bickell, sold 
on Smythe’s drive, enthusiasm and 
determination to succeed, used to phone 
his friends, tell them who was speaking 
and casually inform them they had just 


(Song for January) 


WE MUST ARISE AND GO NOW 
? 


These mornings, now the year 
is new 


me, too. 


The car won't start. Include } 

—Ray Romine 


bought ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock in a place called Maple Leaf 
Gardens. It was built within a year 
and at the beginning it was no gold 
mine. Even in the 1933-34 season the 
total receipts were only $253,000 (by 
contrast, the Gardens does better than 
$800,000 on its present thirty-five-game 
schedule and, when the Leafs gain the 
Stanley Cup finals, receipts are just 
about $1,000,000 Smythe refused 
scrimp, however, and his tireless efforts 
to give the fans a winner finally won 
them over in large numbers. Crowds 
of 13,000 for professional hockey are 
average nowadays and there have been 
mote than 18,000 people in the building 
for political rallies 

Smythe returned to the army as 
Canadian units were being mobilized 
after Hitler’s invasion of Western Eur 
ope although, since he had come out 
of the first war a lieutenant, he had 
difficulty getting a rank higher than 
that He instructed COTC artillery 
men, finally conceived the idea of 
rganizing 
writers and anyone else who wished to 


battery of athletes sports 


recruit with such a collection For a 
while army orders, called the ‘‘blues,”’ 
referred to him as “‘to be acting major, 
temporary captain, Lieut. Smythe’’ 
and then when his so-called Sports 
man’s Battery, the 30th Anti-aircraft. 
was formed he was confirmed as a 
major At the beginning the 30th’s 
officers’ mess was the ladies’ powder 
room in one ot the Toronto Exhibition 
buildings Chen training was under 
taken at Petawawa Military Camp and 
on Vancouver Island and in October 
1942 the unit went England lhe 
10th didn’t go to France on D-Day 
but word was received from the High 


ball, the runner from second crashed 
into him and Smythe fell to the ground. 
His side pained agonizingly and he 
realized some ribs were broken. Crit- 
ting his teeth against stabs of pain that 
twice rendered him unconscious the 
major uttered only one sentence: “Any 
guy who peeps about this can expect 
a court-martial.”” Some of the men 
carried Smythe to a civilian doctor who 
refused to touch a military man until 
he was informed that all medical offi 
cers were away. He patched Smythe’s 
side ‘there were four broken ribs) and 
four days later, his side tightly strapped 
and he himself strapped to a chair, 
Smythe went to France A. derrick 
lifted him from the ship into a small 
landing craft and when he got into 
shallow water he unstrapped himself 
and led his men ashore 

Scarcely a month later a German 
reconnaissance plane flew over the 
battery headquarters near Caen, drop 
ping flares. One became embedded in 
a tarpaulin covering an ammunition 
truck Smythe. realizing the stu. 
might go up at" any moment there 
were between fifty and sixty thousand 
rounds of small-arms ammunition, gre 
nades, antitank mines piled under the 
tarp directed removal of the flare and 
the men grabbed shovels to throw sand 
on fires in the area. But before anyone 
could reach the ammunition truck there 
was a tremendous explosion. A_ piece 
of flying steel hit Smythe in the back 
and knocked him to the ground and 
out of the war. 

The hospital ship which carried 
Smythe to Canada brought a stormy 
bedridden major. Risking court-mar 
tial, he charged outspokenly that re- 
placements in France were inadequate, 
that untrained men were being sent 
into action because the Canadian gov 
erament was refusing to send con- 
scripted men overseas This was a 
point many a Canadian newspaper had 
made but Smythe was the first man 
in uniform to speak up as loudly as 
he did and it had its effect Papers 
which had opposed the government 
policy used Smythe’s words to rekindle 
their case and there were tremendous 
repercussions in the ensuing political 
controversy which culminated in the 
resignation of Defense Minister J. L 
Ralston and the subsequent defeat in 
a by-election at Owen Sound of Lieut 
Gen, A. G. L. McNaughton, who had 
returned to Canada after being com 
mander in chief of the Canadian 
Army and who sought election so that 
the cabinet could retain him as defense 
minister 

Smythe felt he had a personal prob 
lem at Maple Leaf Gardens when he 
returned to his desk, too. He believed 
certain directors were endeavoring to 
undermine him, replace him with Frank 
Selke, who had been his assistant for 
twenty vears and who now is general 
manager of the Montreal Canadiens. 
and send him to Montreal as president 
of the NHL where his growling voice 
wouldn't play so leading a role in 
Gardens administration Selke has 
said the charges were groundless but 
that he and Smythe were unable to 
get along after the major returned to 
his office Selke resigned his Gardens 


post and shortly afterward accepted 


the Montreal position Smythe has 
not changed his point of view They 
wanted to kick me upstairs tothe NHL 
president's job,’ he said not long ago 


But this is where | belong ind this is 


Command late in June 1944 that the where I'll stay 
outfit would be moving out of England 
any day I E 
That evening, during a unit softball > ‘ 
game in the south of England, Smythe — 
then forty-nine, was playing third base 
With two out and a runner on second 
Smythe moved back of third to catch f ' 
i pop fly Just as he reached for the 
MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE JANUARY 1 1952 
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The Warrior Who Fights 
On From Paradise 


Continued from page 9 


lowing between the drawn-up armies 
if Christianity and Communism seem- 
ngly to shape itself into a third force. 
if there is to be a World War III the 
tattered hosts of Islam will be there 
For them it would be a Jehad, or Holy 
War But if they are to gain their 
nds they will need the solidarity and 
eadership which only Mahomet ever 
ive them. 

The true nature of Mahomet has 

nfounded psychological diagnosis 

more than a_ thousand’  vears 

Kdward Gibbon wrote: a distance 
if twelve centuries I darkly contem- 
late his shade through a cloud of 
eligious incense.” 

lhe Arabian peninsula is shaped like 
boot, its toe pointed to India, and 
ounded in the north by the Mediter 
inean, in the east by the Persian Gulf, 
n the south by the Indian Ocean and 
n the west by the Red Sea. Since 
prehistoric times it has been the bridge 
between East and West. Mecca stands 
yn the Red Sea flank 

Mahomet was born in Mecca in the 
year 570 of our era. 

As it was when Mahomet was born, 
so it is today —-a staging post for the 
amel caravans which shamble through 
the scorched and stony deserts freight 
ing cinnamon, frankincense, myrrh, 
vyums, leather, cotiee, ivory, ebony, 
precious gems and that scourge of 
polygamous peoples the aphrodisiac 
drug hashish 

Mecca grew around an oasis. Long 
before the birth of Jesus the wandering 
Hedouins endowed it with a pagan 
sanctity. \ pool of brackish water 
became the Holy Well of Zemzem. The 
Kaba, an adjacent temple, housed six 
heathen images of which Allah was the 
favorite. Built into the walls of the 
Kaba was the Black Stone, a meteorite, 
and the object of fetish. 

Today when Muslims the 
pilgrimage to Mecca they visit the 
Kaba and kiss that same Black Stone 
which was already polished smooth by 
the lips of a million transients before 
Mahomet uttered his first, cry. 

The Prophet belonged to a_ tribe 
alled the Koreish, whe dominated 
Mecca. Though they were urbanized, 
their manners and morals were identical 
with those of the hinterland tribes 
hey were a lofty contemptuous people 
Every man looked on himself as a king. 
l'amilies were perpetually locked in 
endetta The blood of any man was 
enged by his kin unto the fourth 
eneration. Thus polygamy became 
n economic necessity 


lo Syria For Fair Khadija 


he Koreish tribe was made up of 
two clans, one oi ‘hich was headed by 
Mahomet’s grandtather Mahomet’'s 
father died when the Prophet was a 
few weeks old He was reared by an 
incle, Abu Talib, a dealer in cloths 
ind perfumes who was poor but benign 

When he was twelve Mahomet had 
in experienge which probably shaped 


is destiny His uncle took him to 
Syria where he encountered Christians 
ind Jews He noted that they had 


nut one God Who was not made of 
vood or stone; that many of them 
ould read and write, and that they 
ed more peaceful profitable lives than 
he Koreish 

\ virtuous youth, he tended flocks 
n his teens on the hills around Mecca. 
(Once he remarked on the similarity 
tween his occupation and that of 
Moses and other seers whose records 
were extolled by itinerant poets at the 


MACLEAN 
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Mecea fairs. “Verily,” said Mahomet? 
“there hath been no prophet raised up 
who performed not the work of a 
shepherd.”’ 

In his early twenties Abu Talib got 
Mahomet leadership of a caravan 
bound for Syria with merchandise 
belonging to a forty-year-old widow 
called Khadija. The trip was a great 
financial success, and on his return 
Mahomet delivered the good news to 
Khadija in person 

Khadija, mother of three children, 
was wealthy. She had rejected the 
proposals of many ardent Koreish 
suitors Now, as she listened to 
Mahomet she was elated not so much 
by the story of his caravan as by his 
personality. 

Mahomet was twenty-five. His 
forehead was broad and _ intellectual, 
his hair black and curling, his eyes 
were made up with antimony and kohl 
to enhance their lustre, and his heavy 
beard was dyed red with henna 
Khadija approved of his clean brightly 
colored linen robes and learned that 
he abhorred silks, which, he said, were 
invented “so that women could go 
naked in clothes.” 


He Was a Home-Town Booster 


His mirth was volcanic. He would 
throw back his head in laughter so 
that all iis splendid teeth were revealed 
She noticed he had a curious nervous 
gait “‘as if he were descending a steep 
and invisible hill,’’ and when he walked 
in company others had to jog trot to 


keep up with him. These things 
pleased and stirred her. Later she 


sent a handmaiden propose to 
Mahomet and he accepted her 

Mahomet’s family, hereditary 
keepers of Zemzem, the Holy We 
had now fallen on hard times "bane 
Egyptian merchant navy plying 
between Ethiopia and India had begun 
to throttle the Arabian caravan trade 
Many desert cities fell into ruin. Mecca 
and Medina, two hundred miles to the 
north, struggled on 

Although Mahomet was now con - 
fortably ensconced in Khadija’s big 
house his thoughts dwelled on Mecca’s 
plight He hung around the street 
corners with of local leaders 
discussing remedies for the decline 
They were unanimous on the necessity 
for replacing lost business traffic with 
religious pilgrimages 

Owing to a flood, part of the Kaba 

the ancient temple had collapsed 
Trading interests prompted the Mec 
cans to rebuild it. During the recon 
struction Mahomet won a reputation 
for sagacity. The time came to reseal 
the Black Stone, and each of four clans 
claimed the honor 

They agreed to entrust the decision 
to the first man who entered the square. 
[his chanced to be Mahomet He 
took off his robe and laid it on the 
ground. On it he placed the Black 


ARY 


Stone and kissed ji hen he asked the 
chief of each of the four clans to ste} 
forward They were instructed to take 
one corner each of the robe and lift 
the stone to its proper height. Mahomet 
himself then guided it into place 
Mecca hummed with approval 

It was probably this incident which 
cast Mahomet into the role of 
Messiah. He began to walk alone, beat 
the air with his hands, and sweat over 
secret thoughts The late William 
Bolitho, author of Twelve Against The 
Gods, pictures Mahomet at this time 
as home-town booster’ who was 
‘racking his brains for a world-beating 
slogan’’ to bring visitors to Mecca 
Christian critics ascribe his deportment 
to nothing more than epileptic symp 
toms But the Muslim faithful say 
that God was entering his soul 

Fifteen years after their marriage 
Mahomet confided to Khadija his 
conviction that there was but one god 
Neighbors soon became mystified by 
his behavior He would retire tor 
days on end to a cave in Mount Hira 
a conical hill, several miles north of 
Mecca 

Sometimes Khadija accompanied 
him. Then it was noticed that members 
of his family began to follow him too 
It seemed that some sort of cult was 


developing Mahomet began to see 
the Angel Gabriel frequently The 


angel came to him carrying a tablet 
inscribed with a message and com 
manded Mahomet to read from it. “‘! 
cannot read,’ said Mahomet Again 
the celestial voice uttered the command 
“READ!” Impelled by supernatural 
power Mahomet began to chant 


Smooth Black-Eyed Damsels 


Whenever Gabriel appeared he 
caused Mahomet to read what he saw 
on the tablets Each message began 
with the injunction: “Say!” or “Speak! 
Mahomet's mouthings became the one 
hundred and fourteen numbered Suras 
or chapters of the Koran 


Savy He Is God alone (,0d 
Eternal 

He begetteth not, nor He beg 
And there is not any like Hin 


hus the divinity of Jesus is repudi 
ated 

The trances which signified the 
presence of Gabriel were remarkably 
like epileptic fits. Sometimes Mahomet 
would lie rolled jin a blanket, his face 
bathed in sweat. His utterances were 
taken down by hired or voluntee! 
scribes on palm leaves, leather, stones 
the shoulder blades of camels and goats 
and many were even tattooed on the 
breasts of men 

Poetry and oratory were the onl 
forms of literature known to the Arabs 
Like all bis kind Mahomet had spouted 


traditional songs since infancy. ‘These 
had a crude rhythm and usually a 
heroic or sensuous motif Hence the 


luscious rhapsody of one Sura describ 
ing Paradise 


Besides these thers hall be 
de 
Of Gark gre¢ 
I ic! A fo f k 
Wate 
In each ine 
Black-eyed da Kept I 
Wh 
eve i Dj 
And f p 


He blended a selection of convenient 
Jewish and Christian precepts with the 
cherished pagan notions of the Kaba 
and produced a purple hotchpoich of 
oracular and lyrical literature 

Toilsome reading,’’ wrote Thomas 
Carlyle “Just a wearisome, con 
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Yet its message spread 
if | sno God but 
ai th! And Mahomet is his Prophet! 
nity and Judaism had weak 
e, ned mith n the old gods yet the 
Arabs were reluctant to embrace 
either theology Nor was any great 
etfort mad to convert them Arabs 
marted under i sense of intertority 
ind felt themselves to be outcasts "The 
mee bountiful plains of Babylon had 
thered and a sinewy leanness marked 
\rab’s trame He was hungry 
enough to be angry And here wa 

Mahomet witt cl lenge 
Mahomet offered them icompromise 
between the religion of ancestors they 

revered and the faith of Christians and 

5G; I tine y envied Yet he did not either 

ke mpaurdize the Arabs sense of 
ba dignity or. trammel them with too 

many awkward articles of faith Indeed 
a Mahomet promised them a_ paradise 
se that might have been drawn from any 
their concupiscent reveries 

In making death attractive he 
charged the warrior with fanatical 
o courage Expansion of Islam by force 
pelled coincidental plunder and this 
piseg vould silence the perpe tual nagging of 
re empty belly Be rhaps by accident 
perhaps by design he devised a spiritual, 
ical and material crusade that was 
“S i the classic tradition of the dema 
q uk Like many demagogues he was 
se first laughed at, later cursed, and finally 
vorshipped 
Fee At forty he began rooting around for 
é more followers Four years later he 
4 had fewer than fifty. Foremost among 


them was Kkadija, his wife. Then came 
iithful leutenant Abu Bekr i 


cloth merchant who occasionally swelled 


ranks by buying slaves and freeing 
them on condition they accepted Islam 
\nother was Ali, his cousin, son of that 


nele Abu Talib who reared Mahomet 
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Then there was Zeid, his servant, and 
i former Christian slave 
lo the Meccans Mahomet’s early 
flock seemed of poor quality slaves, 
women boys and broken down rela 
tives One, however, was of better 
stuff He was an Ethiopian negro 
named Bilal, a convert from Christi 
inity whose plangent baritone voice is 
still echoed at sunrise and sunset when 
the muezzins mount the minarets and 
call the faithful to prayer It was 
Bilal who first smote the disbelievers 
of Mecca with the force of Islam 

Che idolatrous loungers round the 
Kaba condemned him to the stocks 
vhere he was locked without water 
under the blazing sun. Other Muslims 
had cracked under this punishment 
ind denied Mahomet But Bilal sat 
there and roasted and all day shouted 
‘Akhad! Akhad!”’ (One! One! 
he summed up Islam with symbolic 
simplicity and rallied onlookers to the 


\ Mighty Man in Wine 


Why Mahomet settled on the name 
\llah, an idol, for the All High is not 
clear But it could have been a 
concession to worshippers at the Kaba, 
whose support he wanted. For probably 
the same reason he retained the Black 
Stone as a symbol of the Islamic creed. 
The rest of the demonic college he 
banished 

Two notable converts were made 
One was Hamsa, uncle of Mahomet, a 
mighty man in hunting, wine and war 
whose valor in later battles earned him 
the title Lion of God. Another was 
Omar, a gigantic bully who became 
the movement's strong-arm man. Omar 
soon ranked next to Abu Bekr. One of 
Mahomet’s pet sayings was “I, Abu 
Bekr and Omar.’ Abu Bekr and Omar 
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were the first two caliphs of Islam in 
succession to the Prophet 

Converts began to flock in. But as 
their strength increased so did the 
hostility of the pagan Koreish. Young 
bloods frequently called for a march 
on the Prophet's house. 
Mahomet was protected by the blood 
feud. Uncle Abu Talib, though never 
a convert to Islam, swore the family 
would take revenge if Mahomet were 
hurt 

Even so the Muslims took to secret 


Curiously 


meetings. A group of the most fanati 
emigrated to Christian Ethiopia in fear 
of their lives This was called the 
First Flight 

In 619 A.D. Khadija, with whom 
Mahomet begat four daughters, and 
his uncle and benefactor, Abu ‘Talib, 
both died Most of Khadija’s money 
had gone into the cause Even Abu 
s,ekr, the buyer of slave followers, was 
now running short of funds. Mahomet, 
poor and insecure began to extend his 
preachings to visitors. The Koreish 
continued to heckle him. But a number 
of Jewish traders from Medina were 
impressed by his gospel 

In 621 A.D. twelve took the oath of 
blood alliance with the Prophet. And 
this in Muslim annals is called the 
Pledge of Akaba 

Mahomet decided to transfer his 
crusade to Medina the following year 
This act marked Islam’s emergence 
from an obscure cult to a powerful 
continental creed. Mahomet had 
looked beyond Mecca to the distant 
horizons. “Ye will gain the rule of all 
Arabia and all foreign lands,” he told 
his faithful, “‘and when ye die ye will 
live like kings in paradise.” 

According to plan his followers began 
drifting by night to Medina, where 
they were welcomed by the Jews 
Street after street emptied in Mecca. 
The number of locked houses filled the 
Koreish with toreboding. ‘There was 
a hint of the oecult in these stealthy 
departures. Finally Mahomet and his 
steadfast Abu Bekr were the only 
Muslims left in the brooding city. At 
a clandestine meeting group of 
Koreish, one from each of four clans, 
was delegated to plunge a knife into 
Mahomet’s and Abu’s chests. Murmur 
ings of the plot carried from the bazaar 
to the intended victims. ‘They escaped 
by holing up in a nearby cave and 
waiting until the hunt cooled off, then 
headed for Medina Mahomet rode 
his famous camel Al Kaswa Ihe 
flight of 622 A.D. is called the Heyjira 

Rejoicing Muslims met the fugitives 
in Medina. Mahomet said that wher 
ever his camel halted he would build 
his first temple Al Kaswa settled in 
the yard ot a deserted villa which was 
bought for twelve pieces of gold On 
its site rose the first mosque of Islam 
Mahomet inhabited it for the rest of 
his life. 

Muslims and Jews signed a mutual 
defense pact. Some Jews even hailed 
Mahomet as their long-awaited Mes 
siah, and Mahomet was eager to assume 
this role. But now his theology was 
taking its own distinct shape.and his 
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fellow Muslims no longer felt it neces- 
sary to defer to their Hebrew hosts. 
The two faiths quarreled. One night 
Mahomet made two prostrations to 
ward Jerusalem, as was his custom, 
then suddenly turned to Mecca. At 
once the Muslim congregation imitated 
him. He dispensed with the Jewish 
ram’s horn for calling the faithful to 
prayer and rejected the Christian bell 
Then he remembered Bilal, the black 
Ethiopian. The next dawn Bilal 
ascended a minaret and cried: “‘Prayer 
is better than sleep. There is no God 
but Allah, and Mahomet is his Pro- 
phet.”” At this summons of the first 
muezzin the Muslims tumbled out of 
their beds to worship, as they have 
done ever since. 

Judaism and Islam broke their brief 
engagement. Had there been a marriage 
the possible course of consequent 
history whets the most vivid imagina 
tion 

Muslim men, accustomed to rigid 
fasts, could go longer without food 
and water in the desert than any 
others. Their daily prayers involving 
many obeisances amounted to gym- 
nastics. ‘The myriad minuscular rules 
of the faith instilled in them a quick 
obedience Here, ready-made, were 
the fundamentals of military discipline. 

“The sword,’ Mahomet declared, 
“is the key of heaven and hell. Whoso 
ever falls in battle his sins are forgiven 
At the day of judgment his wounds 
shall be resplendent as vermilion and 
odiferous as musk. And the loss of his 
limbs shall be supplied by the wings 
of angels and cherubims.”’ 

Che Koran bristles with maledictions 
against the Koreish. “Kill them 
wheresoever ye find them,’’ said Ma- 
homet 


Archers Broke the Charge 


In 623 A.D. Mahomet was in the 
desert with three hundred and fifty 
men hunting down a Koreish caravan 
Che Koreish camel legion marched out 
of Mecca, nine hundred strong, to 
protect it Though outnumbered the 
Muslims were exalted “Prophet of 
the Lord!”’ shouted one of the faithful 
to Mahomet, “If thou wert to march 
till our camels fell dead we should go 
forward with thee to the world’s end 
Mahomet swung himself up on to Al 
Kaswa’s hump and gave the signal to 
idvance 

According to custom the fray opened 
with individual combat. Three Koreish 
stepped forth. They were met by three 
Muslims who dispatched them in 
seconds Che great voice of Bilal rose 
“Ye conquerors strike'!’” The Muslims 
hurled themselves on the Koreish, and 
routed them During the fight Ma 
homet prayed in the rear Che three 
hundred who survived became the 
Muslim peerage in Medina 

In 625 Mecca sent a force of three 
thousand men to attack Medina. Only 
seven hundred Muslims could be raised 
to engage them. Many Jews volun 
teered to help but Mahomet would 
recruit no unbeliever 
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The confict took place in front of 
Medina. This time Mahomet cunningly 
placed fifty archers on a_ hill and 
ordered them to shoot from there, but 
not to stir at any cost. The archers 
broke up the Koreish charge but when 


the Muslims gave chase, forgot their 
orders and joined in. ‘The Koreish 
turned on their pursuers and this time, 
unhampered by arrows, seemed to 
reach the point of victory. 

Mahomet himself shot arrows until 
his bow broke Finally he was sur 
rounded and felled by a sword blow 
Thinking him dead and their mission 
thus accomplished, the Koreish dis- 
engaged. Seven hundred Muslims had 
fought three thousand to a draw. And 
Mahomet lived to meet them again. 

In 627 the Koreish in alliance with 
Bedouins and Jews fielded ten thousand 
men against him 

[he invaders were amazed to find 
the Muslims waiting in trenches around 
Medina. They regarded it as unsport- 


ing “This ditch is the artifice of 
strangers,’ they yelled, but the Mus 
lims held fast The Koreish vainly 
tried to rush the earthworks Dis 
iffected Jews tried to attack the 
Muslims from inside the city They 


too were repelled. A long siege set in 
and the Koreish ran short of water. 
Mahomet’s spies spread dissension 
imong them. Soon the enemy folded 
their tents and crept silently away 
This was not enough for Mahomet 
He sought out and defeated a Jewish 


tribe which had taken part in the 


siege. He lined up its eight hundred 
male survivors and had them decapi 
tated The Prophet watched for a 


while, then went off to possess a 
number of the widows 

Seven years after he fled from Mecca 
the Koreish sued for peace At the 
head of two thousand Muslims Ma 
homet returned home in triumph on a 
three-day pilgrimage 

Iwo years later Mahomet once more 
led a_ pilgrimage to Mecca The 
Koreish now greeted him reverently 
Each of the idols was brought out from 
the Kaba and stood on a wall. Ma 
homet walked round them seven times 
and then pointed to each in turn with 
his staff. As he did so he said: “Truth 
s come!’ Then a giant Negro lopped 
off the idol’s head 

Two months after Khadija’s death 
Mahomet had married Sauda, a mature 
widow When he fled to Medina at 
the age of fifty-two, he had taken as 

second wife Aisha, the twelve-year 
old daughter of his good friend Abu 
Bekr These two disparate females 
iwakened in the Prophet a_ greater 
taste for variety Now, at fifty-nine 
he had twelve wives. Mahomet at first 
isited each in turn. But Aisha, who 
still played with toys, pleased him 
most. He began to neglect the others 
After Aisha had been suspected of 
infidelity Mahomet decreed that none 
should look upon his wives nor talk 
with them except through a_ screen. 
This marked the beginning of the 
Muslim veil and Purdah. Long after 
Mahomet’s death Aisha told | 
biographers: “‘He liked women, per 
fume and food, in that order; but he 
preferred women above all else.’ 

Within fifteen years of his establish 
ment in Medina Mahomet was the 
master of Arabia 
the deserts like smoke from the camel 
dung fires. Nervous warlords in Syria, 


Islam swept across 


Persia, Egypt and beyond sent ambas 
sadors to pay their respects. 

On arrival in Medina they would 
look into a crude house and say: 
Which of you is Mahomet?’ For 
the Prophet remained an ascetic. In 
winter his mud hut was often without 
a fire, its only furnishings a sleeping 
mat and a cooking pot. He shared his 
meals with passing strangers He 
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cobbled his own shoes, carried wate! 
for his wives and patched his own 
clothes. 

He brought about reforms. Alcohol 
and gambling became taboo. Slaves 
were to be treated kindly. He brought 
to an end such barbaric customs as 
using live birds for shooting practice, 
and affixing flaming torches to the tails 
of horses so that the devils of drought 
might be chased away. 

He almost wiped out the clan blood 
feud by proving the benefits of cor 
The political state of 
Islam was influenced by theological 


porate action 


laws, many of which were progressive 
for their day 
elected and fitness to rule was the only 


Clan chiefs were to be 


criterion Racial discrimination was 
abolished Even so, all infidels were 
enemies and at the slightest threat to 
their creed Muslims unsheathed their 
scimitars 


\ Challenge to the Cross 


Mahomet died in the arms of Aisha 
at sixty-two, handing on his responsi 
bilities to Abu Bekr. ““hree years after 
his death Islam conquered Damascus 
Six years more and Egypt and Syria 
were in Islam’s power. In less than a 
century the hosts of the Crescent were 
challenging the Cross in the Pyrenees 
and Buddhist idols on the Great Wall 
of China 

The threat of Islam stimulated 
Christianity out of ignorance in the 
Middle Ages Had not the Crusaders 
inspired Western mankind with thei 
efforts to rescue the Holy Land from 
the Saracen the revival of learning 
which produced the Renaissance would 
never have occurred 

During the Crusades Islam reached 
its peak Then it declined Dis 
illusioned by imperialist tyranny Arabs 
turned once more for security to the 
tribal unit 

And that is how Lawrence of Arabia 
found them when he _ helped the 
Arabian sheiks throw of the Turkish 
yoke in 1918 


an association of seven Arab states 


Lawrence's dreams for 


were shattered by the jealousies of the 
sheiks and the tide of Islam fell back 
to its fullest ebb 

Who then is leading the new resur 
gence’? Among the mists of intrigue 
drifting from Gibraltar via the Medi 
terranean to the Red Sea, the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific, can be seen a 
mysterious flitting figure in a turban 
and a flowing garment which Arabs 
call the gallabiyah He is Haj Amin 
Husseini, Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, 
cousin of one of King Abdullah's 
assassins 

He is the head of the Islam Church 
and since secular and sviritual Muslim 
affairs have never been divorced, more 
powerful than any single nationalist 
leader 

During World War II the Mufti 
saw a chance for Islam to be rid of the 
jritish and French mandates in the 
Middle East. Such was his guile that 
he accepted the shelter of Hitler in 
Germany and conducted his campaign 
by radio from Berlin 

After the war: he eS6 aped from 
France and exhorted Arabs to throw 
the new Jews of Israel into the sea 

The Mufti envisages an Islamic bloc 
comprising Indonesia, Pakistan, Af 
ghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Syria 
Lebanon, ‘Trans- Jordan, Palestine 
Arabia, Yemen, Egypt, Sudan, Tripoli 
Tunis, Algiers and Morocco It is the 
cause that Mahomet espoused If ever 
it is won it will be under Mahomet’s 
battle cry “Allah Akbar! Then 
doubtless Mahomet will look over the 
bar of the Seventh Heaven, smile 
upon the Mufti, and order seventy 


sirens to ready themselves for the 


ascension of a worthy son of Islam. 
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Ten Ways to Save on Food 


Continued from page 11 


between grade A and grade B fruits 
ind egetables and a_ ten percent 


difference between different grades of 


2. UNLOAD YOUR FOOD PREJUDICES 


ny families are prejudiced against 


\ 
certain nutritious foods One of the 
best cost-cutters is dry skim-milk pow 
ley \dd water and you have fluid 
milk with all the food value of whole 
kcept the butterfat it about 
one third the cost of the whole milk 
Dr. L. BK. Pett, chief of the 
nutrition division of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare re 
port | 1 tough job to get Canadians 
to use much milk powder 
Then take the margarine prejudice 
Many people still think in terms of the 
meat fat from which margarine was 
made decades ago But modern mar 
irine 1 i highly 7 tlatable food made 


from refined food fats such as soybean 
and other evetable oils ke nded with 
pasteurized skim milk 

And mothers who insist on feeding 
their children only butter should know 
that in the winter months, when butter 
is low in vitamin A, margarine 1s 
ictually more nourishing since its vita 
min A content is constant 

Other common food prejudices which 
add to eating costs against pink 
salmon, which is as nutritious as red 
and not much more than half the price; 
against canned vegetables, which under 
modern canning processes do retain 
most of their nourishment; against 
canned meat and modern canned 
meat happens to be both flavorsome 
ind nutritious and in the summer 
months less costly than fresh meat 


3. BEWARE OF FOOD FADS 


Another budget robber is fads. Cer- 
tain foods become fashionable for a 
time, mostly because special health or 
curative powers are attributed to them 


Yoghurt is a current example 

Nctually ivs Dr. Pett, there is no 
lifierence in food value between yo 
ehurt and other forms of milk The 
protein in vovhurt or other special ind 
cost! mult probably predigested 
to some extent, but this seems no 
idvantage iys Dr. Pett, when ordi 
nary milk is readily digested even by 


newborn babe 


Kut isn’t it true that we should eat 


pechil health’ foods some people ire 

en eating dried alfalfa now) and 
possibly take synthetic vitamins and 
minerals to supplement our regular 


diet ince the Hls in which our foods 
row are be:rng depleted of minerals? 
Not really, says Dr. Frederick J 


Stare Director of Harvard's depart 


ment of nutrition If we got all our 
food from a ingle wre we might 
jlevelop some mineral deficiencies, But 
in these modern times our foods come 
from tal ind wide 

he way to make sure of an adequate 
diet without buying special foods and 

preparations stare id 
18 to eata riety of tood Then 
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“‘Maybe he'd leave if you stopped calling me Honey?”’ 


By Simpkins 


you'll be sure your family gets the 
sixty or so different nutrients it needs 


4. EAT YOUR MEAT AND HAVE IT 


It’s not how much meat you eat 
that’s important as its distribution 
during the day. It’s important to eat 
meat or other animal-protein foods at 
each meal, but a quarter pound of lean 
meat is enough 

This winter pork has become a 
lifesaver to families flexible enough in 
their appetites and thinking to switch 
from beef. Pork is usually lower than 
beef this year because with meat in 
brisk demand, farmers are able to bring 
hogs to market maturity more quickly 
than cattle Between August and 
November pork prices dropped twenty 
percent. [In pork, smoked hams and 
shoulders currently are better buys 
than loins, which are only fourteen 
percent of the hog but are most wanted 
as a replacement for beef 

In shopping for meat it’s not price 
alone that counts but the percentage 
of lean. Klank steak, for example, is 
one hundred percent lean meat while 
rump roast is only fifty-nine percent 
lean Facon-is less than half lean 
Taking into account the amount of lean 
meat and the price per pound, the best 
three meat buys are tongue, frankfurter 
and hamburger. Among the worst buys 
are sirloin steak, rib roast and leg of 
lamb 


5. MIX YOUR PROTEINS 


The heart of any moneysaving food 
plan these days is this your daily 
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“meat” really doesn’t have to be meat 
itself. One egg, a glass of milk, an 
ounce of cheddar cheese or three ounces 
of fish are each eaual in protein to five 
ounces of round steak But the cheese 
dish will cost you four cents and the 
fish eight cents while the round steak 
will run to about twenty-fve cents. 
All prices in this article incidentally 
are for mid-November 1951 and are 
based on a check of groceteria prices 
in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 
They will vary slightly in different 
localities. 

Meat admittedly is our most savory 
food. The real trick is to give meals 
the expensive meat flavor without 
buying much of it through combina- 
tion dishes and meat extenders 

One of the best moneysavers in the 
months immediately ahead will be eggs, 
now coming into their flush season and 
dropping in price. Last November they 
sold at about ninety cents a dozen. 
They'll be down to seventy by April. 
Meat dishes can be extended by the use 
of eggs. 

You can use meat’s succulent flavor 
to make more use of cheese too, one 
of the best protein buys these days. 
This year cheese has gone up less than 
most other protein foods-—and it’s one 
of the richest Your two best buys 
are generally cottage cheese and natural 
cheddar. Cheddar cheese at around 
19 cents is a better buy than process 
cheese at 65. 

For example a serving of cheddar 
cheese will only cost you six cents while 
a serving of rib roast can run you 
between 42 and 63 cents. A serving 
of three eggs or a pound of sole will 
only run to 16 or 17 cents but a leg 
of lamb runs between 29 and 58 cents 
per serving. Cod fillet at 13 cents a 
serving and pork butt at 18 cents are 
comparatively low-priced Roasting 
chicken at 38 cents and sirloin steak 
which runs between 36 and 46 cents 
a serving are much higher. These days 
if you buy main dish items at 25 cents 
or less per portion you'll be keeping 
a tight rein on your food bills. Pork 
sausage, pork shoulder and frankfur 
ters all fall into this category. Plate 
beef and shoulder of lamb don t 
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You can also add meat’s flavor and 
nutrition to the vegetable proteins like 
beans and cereals. By themselves these 
are incomplete proteins and nobody 
wants them for a main dish. But a 
small piece of ham with a buckwheat 
pancake ‘“‘completes”’ the protein in the 
buckwheat. Of the plant and cereal 
foods, beans and legumes are most 
complete. 


6. TIME YOUR SELECTIONS 


You can cut your food costs substan 
tially by timing your buying. Many 
families buy by habit: some use only 
canned vegetables, others only fresh, 


others frozen foods. Actually each of 


those three is a best buy at different 
times of the year 

To save money collect the groceteria 
ads near the week end and plan a 
week’s menus in advance based on 
the features and specials, rather than 
decide each day what to buy. That 


way you cut down on the number of 


times you must shop and on cooking 
because you can prepare two main 
dishes or desserts at one time); you 
cut down on costs because you use more 
of the current best buys. Also, when 
you walk into a _ groceteria with a 
prepared list you're less likely to collect 
things you might use but often don’t 

Here's a buying calendar: 

Meat: Pork is at its lowest price 
of the year right now; beef will be 
cheaper in February and March but 
not necessarily as reasonable as pork 
this year. All fresh meats are most 
expensive in the summer 

Eggs: Large eggs are best buys in 
winter and spring; small eggs in sum 
mer and fall. In those seasons large 
eggs cost fifty percent more but contain 
only twelve percent more food. 

Poultry: Fairly stable in price all 
year but a little more reasonable in fall 
and late winter. 

Produce: Costs of fresh fruits and 
vegetables vary enormously according 
to their seasons. Fresh tomatoes, for 
example, cost almost three times as 
much in February as in midsummer. 
Canned, frozen and dried fruits and 
vegetables are more stable, although 
the dried foods are a little cheaper in 
midwinier than the rest of the year. 
Dried fruits are abundant and a real 
moneysaver this year in particular. 

Frozen produce is now a real bidder 
for your food dollar. Here’s a general 
clue: if there’s much waste in a vege- 
table, as there is in fresh peas, the 
canned or frozen variety is often a 
better buy. 

Some people are prejudiced against 
canned and frozen juices; they're afraid 
these don’t have as much food value 
Actually, food chemists report, both 
frozen and canned juices have almost 
the same amount of vitamin C as fresh 
You can compare concentrate and 
fresh juice this way: a six-ounce can of 
concentrate is equal to three pounds 
of oranges If it costs less than this 
amount of oranges then it’s a better 
buy. 


7. BUY ON THE BASIS OF INTENDED 
USE 


Since grades A and B foods differ 
chiefly in appearance. occasionally in 
tenderness and flavor too, but not in 
nourishment, you can save by selecting 
the grade for your special purpose. 
suy better-grade fruits and vegetables 
for the table but lower grades for the 
pot. Buy top-grade eggs for boiling 
or poaching, lower grades for omelets 
or cooked dishes. Use bottled whole 
milk for drinking, but milk powder or 
evaporated milk for cooking and bak- 
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ing. Use butter for the table, if you 
ike, but margarine for cooking. Use 
bacon for meat taste, but not as a meat 
in itself; it’s over half fat. Use pink 
salmon and bonita in cooked dishes like 
casseroles and croquettes if your family 
still insists on higher-priced red salmon 
and tuna fish on the table. 


8. BUY IN BULK WHEN YOU CAN 


Our grandparents didn’t buy two 
Dounds of apples, a couple of pork 
chops, a quarter pound of sliced bacon 
or a little pack of cheese at a time. 
They bought by the bushel, the slab, 
the loin and the loaf. That’s one big 
reason why they didn’t pay as much 
for food. 

You save substantially by buying 
large sizes of packaged foods, the larger 
cuts of meat, the whole basket of 
apples, the bigger specimens of poultry. 
\ large fowl has almost twice as much 
meat to the pound as a small roaster 
If you buy canned goods by the case 
you'll save five to eight percent. If 
you buy beef by the hindquarter you'll 
save fifteen to twenty percent. 


9. DON’T TOSS YOUR FOOD MONEY 
DOWN THE SINK 


But planning does no good if you 
toss much of your nourishment down 
the sink, and that’s what many house 
wives are doing. 

When you throw out the fluid portion 
of canned vegetables, one third to one 
half the vitamins and minerals in the 
can goes with it. You can use that 
juice In soups, gravies and sauces or 
serve it with the vegetable itself by 
concentrating it. Simmer it to half 
or even a fourth of its original fluid, 
then heat the solid vegetables in the 
concentrated fluids. You lose some 
nutrients in condensing, but save most 

Old-fashioned cooking methods kill 
nourishment. The more water you use 
to cook foods and the longer you cook 
them, the less good they retain. Some 
of the valuable vitamins and minerals 
in both meat and vegetables are soluble 
in water -they get washed away. You 
need heavy pots for waterless cooking 
And too many women still start vege 
tables in cold water 

Food stands around in many kitchens 
Lettuce 
noticeably loses its vitamin value as it 


and loses value as it stands 


hangs around. Fruits and vegetables 
need to be kept covered and _ refri 
gerated until served. 


10. LOOK AT FREEZING LOCKERS 


A home freezer can be a help in 
cutting food costs, but only if you eat 
enough out of it to turn over the con 
tents rapidly. Remember it costs about 
$100 a year to operate a family-size 
16 foot freezer, including amortizing 
the investment, power, packaging and 
repair costs. If you use it merely for 
storage—-say using 300-400 pounds a 
year out of it your costs can run as 
high as twenty to thirty cents per 
pound of food stored 

You'll find it much cheaper to rent 
a locker if there’s a plant nearby. 
It will cost you only $10 to $15 a year 
plus the expense of the trip to and from 
tne plant. You can also get help from 
the plant in cutting meat, blanching 
produce and packaging although you 
pay extra for such services. 

For preserving fruits and vegetables 
freezing costs more than canning but 
is much less work, and frozen food 
does have a little better flavor and 
retain more nutrients 3ut the big 
value in freezing these days is the possi- 
bility of cutting the costs of meat by 
buying in bulk when it’s cheap. * 
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in Quebec reversed since the last 
election. Liberals now had forty-eight 
percent of the popular vote, Union 
Nationale only forty-three percent. 
Grit professionals were too smart to 
conclude that this necessarily meant 
victory. They knew their main strength 
lay in the cities, Duplessis’ in the 


country. In Quebec even more than 
in other provinces the electoral dice are 
loaded against the urban voter By 


population Quebec is about two thirds 
urban, one third rural; Quebec provin 
cial seats are more than half rural. As 
long as Duplessis kept his hold on the 
farm vote it would take more than a 
five percent margin to beat him. 

But, although victory was anything 
but certain, at least it was possible. 
And for a good many Liberals, even 
that was startling news. 


* * * 


Moe important than either of 
By these indications, was the new 
attitude of the Quebec Roman Catholic 
clergy. 

.n the past the Union Nationale had 
prided itself on good relations with the 
church. There had been intervals of 
strain, like the Asbestos strike in 1949 
and the feud with Mgr. Charbonneau, 
the former Archbishop of Montreal, but 
in those cases the clergy itself had been 
divided ~Mgr. Charbonneau had bitter 
enemies among bishops as well as among 
politicians In the average Quebec 
parish the Union Nationale and M. [« 
Curé remained on the best of terms 

here are clear signs now that this 
is no longer true 

Mere and more in recent years 
Quebec Catholic authorities have been 
disturbed by the open detiance of the 
liquor laws, the toleration of gambling 
and prostitution. The rumblings of 
clerical disapproval have been audible 
for some time. In November Premier 
Duplessis was sufficiently alarmed to 
send a squad of provincial policemen 
secretly from Quebec City to Montrea', 
where they raided some gambling 
houses which had been operating for 
years with little interference 

Apparently this action by Duplessis 
came too late to ippease the clergy 
The reaction was, “If he can stop the 
abuses now, why couldn't he stop them 
before?”’ Through November and 
early December pastoral letters were 
read in the various dioceses of Quebec 
and petitions were circulated in all 
parishes asking for enforcement of the 
law. (he objective was a million 
signatures. 

Among Ottawa Liberals this develop 
ment has had a double effect Not 
only has it raised their hopes in general, 
it has also increased their respect for 
the Quebec Liberal leader, Georges 
Emile Lapalme. 

During the summer Liberal scouts 
had been sending in discouraging re 
ports of Lapalme’s tour of meetings 
through rural Quebec. He talked too 
long, they said; people walked out on 
him And his reiterated charges of 
corruption, of graft, of favoritism and 
nepotism in the Union Nationale didn't 
seem to be making much impression 

By fall it was evident that Lapalme’s 
campaign had made more impression 
than some people thought 

3efore the autumn session of par 
liament was a month old the new 
appraisal of Lapalme had borne tan 
gible fruit. Quebec MPs were called 
into caucus. Hon. Edouard Rinfret, 
the Postmaster-General, spoke to them 
very bluntly indeed The general 
burden: Lapalme is our man in Quebec 
and you fellows had better get behind 
him. If anybody has struck a truce 
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with the Union Nationale in his own 
riding now is the time to call it off. 

There was some throat-clearing and 
hemming and hawing among the em 
barrassed MPs. One of them, whose 
cosy relations with the local Duplessis 
man were well known, got up to give 
thanks for this opportunity to proclaim 
his devotion to Lapalme and his undy 
ing hostility to Duplessism 

Rinfret didn’t mention the name of 
Prime Minister St. Laurent, but it was 
pretty clearly understood that the PM 
was of the same mind. Repeatedly, 
over the past eighteen months or so, 
Lapalme had complained to him of 
half-hearted support from certain fed 
eral Liberals The Prime Minister 
asked for names; this fall he got some 

Shortly after the caucus the Prime 
Minister’s younger son, Jean-Paul St 
Laurent, spoke to the Young Liberal 
Association in Montreal Jean-Paul 
is a handsome, voluble, impulsive fel 
low who looks a good bit younger than 
his thirty nine years. His speech was 
a blistering attack on the Duplessis 
administration and a strong hint that 
he'd be willing to run as a provincial 
candidate if they wanted him 

How far the Prime Minister has 
endorsed his son’s intervention is a 
moot point. In the last two years the 
relations between Ottawa and Quebec 
have become much less hostile, much 
more co operative, and Prime Minister 
St. Laurent certainly would not want 
to revert to the days when co operation 
with Quebec was virtually impossible 
('n the other hand he has been much 
annoyed by the talk of a “St. Laurent 
Duplessis axis’’ which the recent co 
operation has engendered. 

\mong people who know him well 
the best guess is that he is not dis 
pleased at Jean-Paul’s action but will 
do little or nothing co encourage him 
further Ottawa Liberals know how 
dangerous it would be to create the 
impression that St. Laurent was trying 
to control provincial affairs. On the 
other hand they are content to have 
this open proof that the St. Laurent 
family is Liberal in Quebec as well as 
in Ottawa. It’s a big help in stimulat 
ing those laggards who still hanker 
for the comfort of their armistice with 
Duplessis 


Whether it will be stimulus enough 
is still an open question. In some rural 
constituencies the co-operation with 
the Union Nationale had gone a long 
way 

One MP explained it 
1 am for Lapalme and always have 


“Personally 


been we are good friends some of 
my organizers are for him too But 
there are other organizers who work 


for me in the federal, and for Duplessis 
in the provincial They all stayed 
away from a Liberal banquet in the 
riding not longago because I had invitéd 
Lapalme. They told me ‘We're still 
for you, but we can't be for him.’ 

“There's nothing I can do to prevent 
this If I try to crack the whip on 
these fellows, tell them to choose their 
sides once and for all, they'll have to 
choose Duplessis. The provincial gov 
ernment can do them more favors than 
I can.’ 

He estimated that about half the 
rural MPs of Quebec are in the same 
position. It’s not that they don’t want 
to help Lapalme, they say, but they 
can't do it--not with the full strength 
of their federal machines 

In the cities no such collaboration 
exists, and the cities are the Liberals 
In the coming 
election they have strong hope of 


strongest area anyway 


taking Quebec’s forty urban seats, even 
if they have to wait for the next round 
before re« apturing the country. * 


MAIL 


I was pleased to read your editorial 
Death of a Diplomat, Nov. 15) up 
holding the right of our Canadian 
diplomat to refuse to give his hand in 
friendship to that German criminal 
The point I think is well illustrated 
in Sir Walter Scott's poem, Marmion 


The hand of D " his ow 
And neve hall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clas} 


My opinion is that Canadians have 
well earned the right to call any such 
man the kind of a scoundrel he really 
is Crosbie McNaught, Halcourt, Alta 


@ Congratulations I feel we need 

a great deal more of this type of 

thinking in our influential publications 
R J MecCance, Vancouver 


@ Was Keenleyside wise? I'm afraid 
he was betrayed into his ill-considered 
action by pique at his wishes being 
completely ignored by the host of the 
party he forced those who probably 
only tolerated Schacht into having t 
champion his cause Mrs.) Mary 1 
MelIntosh, Cowichan Station, B.C 


Fuming On An Empty Belly 
Have just finished reading Hungry 
Enough to Eat a Horse (Nov. 15 I 


have a nice dry laugh all to myself 
when | hear people bellyache about 
A lot of the same foll 
hain smoke all day and bend elbows 


the cost of food 


half the night and hardly mention the 
cost W. G. Sexsmith, Marysville 
Ont 


A Satire in Oils 
The cover of the Oct. 15 issus by 
Oscar Cahen) 18 one of the best satire 


on modern art I have’ seen J 


O’Mally, Hamilton, Ont 


The Rocket's Boot 


We were greatly interested in ‘Trent 


Frayne’s artick Hockey's Greatest 
Scoring Machine ‘Nov. 1 It told the 
story of Rocket Richard in a most 
interesting ind readable way tut it 
laid a great big egg whenit said The 
Maurice Richard skate attached to 
the Bobby Bauer boot The facts 
are just the other way around! ‘The 
Maurice Richard boot is made by our 
clients Daoust ilonde Inc and 
Bobby Bauer supple the skates 


A. M. Griffith, Cockfield, Brown & 
Montreal 


Cherchez I'ours 

WHERE IS JASPER? HIBER 
NATING? -ROGER THEW, STEEP 
ROCK LAKE, ON’I 


All-weather Jasper is on opposite page 
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MOTHERS! 


Kiddies’ COUGHS & COLDS 
Get Your GOAT! 


Give Your Little Ones Quick Relief with 


JACK 


COUGH & COLD Syrup for Children 


D iclic uzhs and colds get your goat and rob your little one of 
FAST-ACTING—PLEASANT-TASTING relief as JACK 
\ a. now in every drug store. 
NEW DIFFERENT made specifically for 
| e Buckley Labora- 
Buckle M ire, and is Justa 
DEPENDABLE and EFFECTIVE for kiddies’ 
B M ( or grown-ups 


1 Ve y yu'll 1Ke it, too 


pe niffly ougt sand colds 
PROMPTLY, so SAFELY, at the same time CHILDREN'S 
er he \ ‘ommon 
ese [eve lit ns. crour 


FREE PROVE FOR YOURSELF THE SUPERIOR MERITS OF BUCKLEY'S WHITE RUB AT 

OUR EXPENSE SEND A CARTON FRONT OF JACK & JILL OR BUCKLEY'S MIXTURE TO 

WK. BUCKLEY LIMITED. DEPT M_ TORONTO. AND RECEIVE FREE—A JAR OF THIS OUT 

STANDING REMEDY JUST ONE APPLICATION OF THIS SNOW-WHITE. HIGKLY MEDICATED 

CREAM WILL PROVE TO YOU IT IS BY FAR THE MOST PLEASANT AND EFFECTIVE RUB YOU 

HAVE EVER USED FOR CHEST CONGESTION ACHES AND PAINS RELIEVES IN SECONDS 
SOOTHES FOR HOURS. YOU WILL BLESS THE DAY YOU TRIED THIS RUB 


| 


N VANCOUVER Elizabeth and 

Philip attended a football game 

at the University of British Co- 
lumbia. The team decided to give 
the ball to the Duke as a souvenir 
They autographed it and elected one 
f their number to present it to the 
royal couple. He was intercepted by 
Yard men 
The detectives 


burly Scotland 
who seized the ball. 


several 


examined the strange missile curi- 
ously, then took it around a corner 


HOW WOULD YOU LiKE TO PIA 
FOR THE KAMBLERS 


where they were seen to deflate it 
carefully, shake it, 
it up again and finally return it to 
the player who gravely handed it to 
the Duke. 


stare at it, blow 


In Calgary a reporter with the 
royal tour noticed that the royal 
couple, while acknowledging the plau- 
dits of the crowd, were actually 
carrying on a conversation with each 
other through motionless lips. She 
got close enough to them to hear this 
conversation which she swears to 


Duke 
you know 


This is Doukhobor country 


Princess: Is it? 
I think 


there are a couple of real Doukhobors 


Duke (waving to crowd 


over on the edge of the crowd. 
Princess (smiling and 


Naked? 


waving 
You don’t say. 


A recent meeting of the Lions Club 
in Burlington, Ont., broke up at an 
unusually late hour, long after stores 
had closed and buses had stopped 
running. ‘wo Lions decided to do 
their good deed by directing the cars 
of their fellow members out of the 
crowded snow-blocked parking lot. 
As the last car disappeared down 
the road each turned to the other 
to get a ride home, only to discover 
that neither hed brought his car 


After leavin, tueatre a Montreal 
couple had difficulty in opening the 
door of their car the key didn’t 
seem to fit. The husband called the 
theatre manager who telephoned a 
garage. The garage men opened 
the door, then discovered the key 


Parade pays 35 to S10 for true 
Canadian 


wouldn’t quite fit the ignition, so 
they crossed the wires and got the 
motor started. 
about to drive off the wife noticed 


that the parcels she’d left in the back 


As the couple were 


seat were missing and was about to 
raise a hue and cry they 
realized at last that their own car 
was parked three spaces behind. 


when 


At the 


Calgary Stampede last summer an 


opening parade of the 
icy wind forced many spectators into 
winter coats. Some of the Indians 
in full regalia kept warm by wearing 
clear plastic raincoats their 
magnificent beadwork One old 
Indian scorned 


ways and 


over 
these newfangled 
rode _ stoically along in 
the bitter wind, bare from the waist 
up except for his war paint. The 
procession halted by one shivering 
spectator who called to the brave, 
“Aren’t you cold in that get-up?”’ 
After a moment’s silence the In 
dian countered, ‘‘Your face cold?”’ 
“Why, no,”’ replied the tourist 
**Me all face,” 


said the Indian. 


Kentville, N.S., prides itself on its 
excellent fire prevention record. Part 
of the system is a town bylaw which 
requires every householder to have 
bis chimneys cleaned annually. Re- 
cently the fire department was called 
to extinguish a chimney fire at the 
Kentville’s only 
chimney sweep. 


home of licensed 


\ rugged rancher from the Cariboo 
district has never had much use for 


) NOW, NOW- DONT ) 
Cat | GFT INTO A 

STEW! 


the telephone and views the instru 
ment with suspicion. When he made 
his first long-distance call the other 
day the operator asked, “‘Is this a 
person-to-person call?’’ 

roared 


“What do you think I 


“You’re darn right it is,” 
the rancher 


am, a steer? 
e 


In the wedding ceremony there's 
a dramatic pause after the clergymat 
asks if anyone knows just cause why 
bride and 
marry 


bridegroom should not 
Ove couple in Port Arthur 
will always remember this awkward 
moment. After the words. ‘‘Let hin 
now spesk or else hereafter forever 
hold his peace,”’ the minister fainted 


dead away. 


humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
scene. No contributions can 


be returned. Parade. c/o 


Maclean's Magazine, 181 University Are.. Toronto. 
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the magazine advertising bureau of Cia 


If SO, it's probably because vou have been reading some ol 
Millions of Canadians find out about automobiles from their 


national magazines, He re 1s ( anada’s yreatest motor show 


In magazines aut mobile manufacturers get the quality of 


printing and colors that enable them to show their cars with 
mairror-like fidelity. Furthermore, in magaznes they shou 
ther) anutome hiles simultancously in every community ACTOSS 
Canada. Whether vou live on a Prairie farm or in an 
East-coast fishing village, vou get news of new ante mobile 
models designed for vour comfort, pleasure and convenience, 


a8 SOON as people in Toronto or Montreal. 


But. is realistically as automobiles can he shown In mayazine 
advertising. there’s nothing like the real thing. After vou compare 
the values set forth so clearly in your magazine. why not go to 


your nearest dealer and try out one of the new models? 


21 Dundas Square, Toronto, 1 
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"AIRLIFT DELIVERY! Fairchild C-119 “Flying Boxcar,” on loan from the U.S. Air Force 


interests of national security, delivers another eight-ton International TD-14A to Labrador mines 


in the 


World’s first major civilian “airlift” flies International crawler 
tractors to fabulous iron ore discoveries in northern Labrador 


Red-shirted, red-blooded men with big That is the reason for the world’s first 
red International tractors are pushing major civilian “airlift” — with fifteen 
back the last frontier to guard against International crawler tractors as a major 
shortages of the iron ore needed to keep part of the load. This big red equipment fi 
the steel industry going full blast. will help “doze up” the earth for dams B 
for electric power, build a 350-mile rail- 
road to bring out the ore, construct the 


Just when sources of top-grade ore are 
beginning to dwindle, and defense pro- : ‘ 
mine camps, and work in the mines 
duction demands for steel are running 
higher, rich new iron ore deposits have 


been discovered deep in the barren wastes . 
; All over Canada, the U. S., and 
of Labrador. 


throughout the world, big red_ Inter- 
is new on mines These new mines are hundreds of miles national equipment is known for good 
from civilization, hidden in “inaccessible work. If you have a job to be done, get 


territory, and the efficient way to develop the facts on International Power from 


them quickly is to carry in men and your International Industrial Distributor it 
[ Pp machines by plane. on products that pay for themselves in use. i 


International Harvester Company 
DEEP IN THE FROZEN NORTH r-miles of Canada Limited — 
‘ 


3 


INTERNATIONAL 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS AND POWER UNITS ¢ FARM TRACTORS AND EQUIPMENT 
MOTOR TRUCKS « REFRIGERATORS AND HOME FREEZERS 


INTERNATIONAL POWER DISTRIBUTORS: B.C. Equipment Co. Ltd.. Vancouver, B.C.; J. Galbraith & Company, Vernon, Central 
Truck & Equipment Co., Nelson, B.C; East Kootenay Equipment Co., Cranbrook, B.C.; Territorial Supply Co. Ltd., Whitehorse, Yukon 
Industrial & Rood Equipment Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; R. J. Fyfe Equipment, Regina, Sosk.; Kane Equipment Limited, Winnipeg Man.; W 
H. Marr Limited, Kenora, Ontario; Twin City Industrial Equipment Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont.; Reid's Garage Limited, Fort Frances, Ontario 
Soo Equipment Limited, Soult Ste. Morie, Ont.; W. L. Ballentine Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ontario; Chas. Cusson Limited, Montreal, Que 
Lounsbury Company, Ltd., Moncton, NB; J. Clark & Son Limited, Fredericton, N.B.; Industrial Machinery Co. Ltd., Halifax, N.S.; Corner 
Brook Foundry and Machine Co Ltd Corner Brook, Newfoundiand 
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